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UTTING cleanly and quickly—covering large areas most eco- 
nomically—the “Pennsylvania Trio,” for “big jobs,” is the ac- 
knowledged leader in mowing efficiency. 


It has a cutting spread of 86 inches, rides knolls and hollows with ease, 
leaving always a velvet smooth wake. 


The ‘Pennsylvania Trio” is a worthy member of the “‘Pennsylvania”’ 
Quality Line of Lawn Mowers—known for years as the easiest running, 
cleanest cutting, longest-lived mowers made. 


Send for full information and price. 
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Continenta! Bellevue (86 In. cut) 
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WITH 
CUTTER STANDARDS 


Westinghouse engineering and manufacturing abilities 
have helped make possible some of the greatest electrical 
achievements -modern street illumination being one 
of them. It is only natural that municipalities from all 
sections of the country should ask our aid and coopera- 
tion in designing an efficient lighting system 


There are handsome and long-lived Cutter Ornamental 
Standards in sizes suitable for both residence and busi- 
ness districts. Also, we furnish regulating equipment 
for series systems and all necessary accessories. In 
short, we can supply you with a complete street lighting 
system, 


When your community is seeking an up-to-date illumi- 
nating system, let us know and we shall be glad of an 
opportunity to confer with you. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
GEO. CUTTER WORKS 


South Bend, Indiana 
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Seryice Guards 


Monticello 


Service Fire Fighting Equipment, has reduced to a minimum the 
»fire‘hazard of Monticello, Indiana. 


In appreciation of at all times dependable performance, scores 


of other cities are entrusting life and property to Service fir 
fighters. p 


Service Trucks, because of their low ‘center of gravity, strong 
durable construction and the cushion feature of their design 
whieh absorbs the shocks resulting from speed over all types of 
roads, are making remarkable efficiency records in every depart- 
ment of municipal haulage. 





Equipped with special bodies, meeting every municipal requirement Service 
Trucks are in use by Baltimore, Chicago, Columbus, Decatur, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Norfolk, Niagara Falls, Salt Lake City and other 
cities. 

Built in 80 different combinations of power, speed and capacity, from 
which to choose the one best suited to the exact needs of your community. * 


Write for bulletin ‘‘Service Motor Trucks with municipal equipment.” 


“¢ SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK CQ,,4Vabash, Ind. 


Distributors in all principal cities and foreign countries. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Builders of Business 
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The Botanical Garden in Gavea, One of the Most Beautiful 
Sections of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


General Offices 
25 WEST 43rd STREET 


New York City 


WORKS WORKS 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Saltville, Va. 











“EAGLE-THISTLE” BRAND 


CASTNER ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


Pure, anhydrous, for use with any control 
apparatus, specially prepared for Water 
Works’ use in improved and convenient 
cylinders, 105 and 150 lbs. net. 


We can make prompt and regular ship- 
ments and shall be pleased to quote for 
spot and contract deliveries. 








Our Cray Cylinders are devoted exclusively to 
Water Works Service, insist upon the CRAY. 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 





In 225, 300, 450 and 750-lb. drums. Strong- 
est, quickest-settling, most uniform and 
reliable. 35 to 37°, available chlorine. 


SODA ASH 





In barrels or bags. Our 58% light ash is 
uniform in strength and purity and has no 
equal as a water softener. 


If you have a problem to solve advise us and get the 
advantage of the services of our Technical Department. 
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The MOST WORK 
for the LEAST MONEY 


EARS of service in the 
hands of thousands of 
owners throughout the 
country furnish convincing 
evidence that White Trucks 
do the most work for the 
least money. 
Cost records show they 
have the highest operating 
efficiency with the lowest 


outlay for maintenance and 
repairs. Their ability to 
stand up and keep going 
assures a steady volume of 
performance, day in and day 
out, year after year. 

White Trucks, figured by 
years of service, are the most 
economical trucks made. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


White Trucks © 
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Civic Center Progress in Milwaukee 
By Ovid B. Blix 


Municipal Reference Librarian, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ILWAUKEE definitely accepted a 
M policy of grouping public buildings 
upon a civic center at the April mu- 
nicipal election, when an initiated civic 
center ordinance was carried by a large 
majority, obtaining an affirmative verdict in 
every ward in the city. 
The civic center site approved in the 


referendum was first recommendedpy the 
Metropolitan Park Commission in #69, en- 
dorsed by Frederick Law Olmsted 4d John 
Nolen late in the same year, and revised by 
the Board of Public Land Commissioners 
in 1919. Both City Council and County 
Board recorded themselves in favor of 
grouping buildings upon a civic center dur- 
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ing the past year, but differences of opinion 
as to the proper location of the site delayed 
action. The majority of these bodies was 
reluctant to approve a measure involving 
the expenditure of as much money as a 
civic center project would necessitate with- 
out first ascertaining the sentiment of the 
voters, and seemed to favor the submission 
of several sites to the electorate. 

It was found, however, that the Council 
had no authority to submit such a question 
to the people. An unused initiative and 
referendum provision in the Wisconsin 
statutes, believed to be unworkable by most 
people on account of the large number of 
signatures required to initiate legislation, 
was seized upon by advocates of the project, 
to get around this difficulty. This section 
provides that the City Council must accept 
any initiated resolution or ordinance bear- 
ing the signature of 15 per cent of the per- 
sons voting for Governor at the last general 
election, or refer it to the voters at the next 
general election or at a special election 
called for that purpose, if such election 
was more than ninety days distant from 
the time when the initiated ordinance or 
resolution was presented to the Council. 

Accordingly, a petition bearing the pro- 
posed ordinance was circulated by the City 
Club and other civic, labor and party or- 
ganizations. Twelve thousand five hundred 
names, three thousand more than necessary, 
were secured in a period of two weeks. 
Upon presentation to the Council the in- 
itiated civic center ordinance was submitted 
to the voters at the spring municipal elec- 
tion. The campaign was necessarily brief. 
Speakers advocating the ordinance ad- 
dressed every political meeting. Special 
meetings of the civic associations were called 
to listen to arguments upon the ordinance, 
and practically every one of them passed 
favorable resolutions. A short film ex- 
plaining the reasons for voting favorably 
was shown at the leading moving-picturc 
houses. The foreign-language newspapers 
and two of the English newspapers favored 
the ordinance ; the other two took no part in 
the campaign. The City Club printed 
dodgers on the eve of election which were 
distributed to voters at political meetings 
and at the polls. There was little active or 
organized opposition. The official count of 
the vote was 27,130 ayes, 9,931 noes. The 
Board of Public Land Commissioners is 
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now taking action to have an architectural 
survey of the site to determine the proper 
location of the contemplated public build- 
ings. 

At the same time bond issues of $1,000,- 
000 for street widening, and $600,000 for a 
bridge across the Milwaukee River at Cedar 
and Biddle Streets were also approved. 
With this money the city proposes to widen 
Cedar and Biddle Streets to a width of 150 
or 200 feet and build a connecting bridge 
across the Milwaukee River, thus creating 
a broad civic plaza, one mile in length, irom 
the civic center to Lake Michigan. The city 
will use excess condemnation in making this 
improvement, condemning the property to 
the alley on one side of the street, and re- 
selling the land which is not needed for 
business purposes. 

The civic center and Cedar-Biddle Street 
widening projects are only the first steps to- 
ward the accomplishment of a general city 
plan, which is being worked out by the 
Board of Public Land Commissioners. 


“The Civic Center Site and Plan 

The civic center area is situated in the 
central portion of the city near the inter- 
section of the main cross-town arterial 
streets. This,is highly important in the 
case of Milwaukee, as the city is badly di- 
vided by rivers and river valleys. The 
Menomonee Valley separating the west and 
south sides of the city is over 2,500 feet 
wide and spanned only ina few places. The 
project involves the eventual condemnation 
of approximately eleven city blocks of prop- 
erty with an assessed valuation of over a 
million dollars, the building of d‘agonal 
streets to divert traffic from crossing the 
civic center tract, and the reduction of 
grades of the streets in this area, in order 
to relieve the traffic congestion upon Grand 
Avenue. As the site is immediately ad- 
jacent to the central business district of the 
city and underdeveloped on account of the 
excessive grades, it is believed that the de- 
velopment of the project as contemplated 
will accelerate the development of the en- 
tire business district. 

It is not contemplated to abandon any ex- 
isting public buildings, but rather to erect 
public buildings upon this area as they are 
needed. The public library-museum build- 
ing is already included in the site; the audi- 
torium borders it; $350,000 has been in- 
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cluded in the 1920 budget for a memorial 
building, and $250,000 has been added to a 
similar amount appropriated last year for a 
central police station. The county decided 
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to build a court house several years ago to 
replace the present structure, but no money 
was appropriated, pending agreement upon 
a site and a decision as to the civic center. 


The Town and the Country Are One 
in Interests 


ganization of country life the vil- 

lager, or townsman, and the coun- 
tryman must stop calling each other names 
and begin to codperate,” declared W. S. 
Deffenbaugh, Specialist in School Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Bureau of Education, re- 
cently in an address at Morgantown, W., Va. 
His topic was “Types of Villages and The'r 
Relation to the Surrounding Country.” 
Speaking of the rural type, or the town 
located in the midst of a farming section, 
he said: 

“The townsman and the countryman must 
learn that they belong to the same com- 
munity. No one needs to know this more 
than the townsman, who too often has 
looked upon the farmer as a mere trader, 
bank depositor, or spectator at town func- 
tions. Lack of codperation, however, can- 
not be attributed entirely to the townsman, 
for the farmer, too, has not been aware of 
the fact that the town and the surrounding 
country should be one community. Too often 
he has thought of the town as a mere trad- 
ing point in whose welfare it is not neces- 
sary to concern himself, 

“One reason there has been no codper- 
ation between town and country is because 
the two have not thought together. One 
way to bring about codperation is to bring 
about community thinking. One school 
serving as a community center would help 
do this; that is, if there be developed the 
type of school which meets the needs of the 
entire community, and if the school be made 
the center of all community activities of a 
recreational, social, and intellectual nature. 
In brief, the town child and the country 
child should attend the same school if the 
town and the surrounding country are to 


sas ere there can be a better or- 


be welded into one community. 

“If all the schools within the usual trade 
area of a town were consolidated at or near 
the center of every-day business life, the 
children of this district—town children and 
country children—would have better educa- 
tional advantages than they now have. 
Their vision would become broader. It 
would no longer be the town child pitted 
against the country child if it were under- 
stood that all belong to the same community 
and that all have the same interests, 

“As already stated, the town and country 
schools should un:te only on condition that 
the town is willing to jo'n with the country 
in providing the kind of school the com- 
munity needs. If the two would do this, it 
would be possible to build up in the country 
town the best schools in America. Instead 
of having weak one-room country schools 
with a narrow course of study and of hav- 
ing almost equally weak town schools with 
a bookish course of study borrowed from 
the cities, it would be possible to teach the 
town children and the country children 
those subjects related to the every-day life 
of the community. Agriculture could be 
taught in a practical way. In every country 
town, or at least near to it, grounds suitable 
for demonstration purposes are obtainable. 
Boys living on farms could by means of 
home projects apply the principles of agri- 
culture learned in the classroom and on the 
school ground demonstration plot. Boys, 
also girls, living in villages or towns, could 
have back-yard and vacant-lot gardens 
under the supervision of one or more of 
the teachers. 

“Why continue to draw a line of cleavage 
between the town and the country since 
they are one in interests?” 
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The New York Community Trust 


C eated for the Encouragement and Promotion of Gifts for Charitable, Benevolent 
or Educational Uses 


By Frank J. Parsons 


Acting Director of the Trust 


munity Trust movement, which was in- 

augurated in Cleveland and is now 
operative in over thirty cities in the United 
States, I have been requested to outiine 
briefly the fundamentals underlying such 
Trust. Altho most of the cities which have 
organized such trusts are of large popula- 
tion, the plan is applicable to smaller cities, 
and a description of The New York Com- 
munity Trust will show the principles 
common to all such foundations. 

The Community Trust differs from the 
private foundation, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation or the Carnegie Foundation, in 
that the latter reflects the purposes of a 
single original donor, usually for a spectiic 
purpose, while the former is founded by the 
aggregate gifts of the community, for the 
benefit of the community. Some means 
had to be provided to secure a committee 
that would be representative of the com- 
munity, that would change with the chang- 
ing times, and in that way reflect the de- 
sires and needs of the people of each suc- 
ceeding generation, and withal would give 
it a basis and character that would com- 
mand respect and secure gifts. 

Asa rule, private bequests, large or small, 
have a fixed purpose. Funds are often 
given on the erroneous supposition that 
charitable needs do not change. A reading 
of history, on the contrary, indicates that 
charitable needs are constantly changing, 
and that it is usually a mistake to give 
money with the proviso that it must always 
be used for a certain given object. In the 
United States, a young country, the situa- 
tion has not yet become so bad as in Eng- 
land. Inthat country I found that many of 
these foundations or trusts with fixed ob- 
jects had been created in past centuries. Of 
these, a majority had become abortive, 
because the object which the donor had had 
in mind one or two centuries ago had ceased 
to exist. In many cases the situation had 
become actually vicious. Parliament finally 


[: view of the rapid spread of the Com- 


passed a special act, which only now is 
laboriously trying to get the money devised 
to some 40,000 of these foundations back 
into live and active current charities—an 
object which would have been accom- 
pl-shed without waste, without expense, and 
without delay, had the money been given 
under the Community Trust plan. 

The objects of the Trust are outlined in 
the Preamble to the Resolution and Declara- 
tion of Trust creating the New York or- 
ganization: 


“A plan which shall meet the changing needs 
of the time for charitable gifts, with flexibility 
in the power of distribution, and which shall 
afford an opportunity alike to persons of 
wealth and persons of moderate means to 
make their several gifts to different trustees 
of their own selection, to provide for the selec- 
tion of beneficiaries of such gifts by impartial 
persons chosen for their knowledge of the 
educational; charitable or benevolent needs of 
the times; and further to provide for safe- 
guarding the permanent security of the princi- 
pal of the gifts.” 


This is provided through the medium of 
trustees, to whom these gifts are made in 
trust for The New York Community Trust. 
Under the plan, any trust company or any 
national or state bank having trust powers 
may by the adoption of a common resolu- 
tion and by an affirmative vote of the exist- 
ing group, become a trustee and qualify 
to receive bequests. These institutions are 
represented on the Trustees’ Committee, 
each company having a representative and 
one vote, with an additional vote for each 
$10,000 of certified income available for 
the use of the Trust. Among other duties, 
this Trustees’ Committee has the power of 
choosing five members for the Commitiee 
of Distribution. 


The Committee of Distribution is charged 
with the direction of all disbursements 
under the Trust. It is composed of eleven 


members, five chosen by the Trustees’ Com- 
mittee, as stated, and six selected by “public 
sources of appointment” representing as 
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nearly as possible permanent institutions. 
In New York these six are selected by the 
following persons: 


One by the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York 

One by the Mayor of New York City 

One by the President of the New York 
Academy of Medicine f 

One by the President of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York 

One by the President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences 

One by the Senior Circuit Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, for the 
Second Circuit. 

These people meet together in conference 
and select six members. It is obvious that 
it would have been difficult to find “public 
sources of appointment” more truly and 
permanently representative of the people of 
New York than the six named. 

It is not desired that the Committee of 
Distribution shall build up an _ elaborate 
organization. The following is an interest- 
ing paragraph indicative of the spirit which 
it is hoped will prevail: 

“The said committee shall, as a rule of 
action, as far as possible carry on its investiga- 
tions through existing agencies or through 
specially appointed. temporary committees or 
agents and shall avoid bureaucracy and com- 
plicated machinery and consequent expense.” 

Much will depend on the care with which 
the members of the Committee of Distri- 
bution are selected. It is probable that the 
great majority of community trusts, while 
assured of considerable sums in the future, 
must commend themselves to the community 
at this time by what is done in the early 
stages of development. It will be better to 
lay a careful foundation and move slowly, 
however. 

In this connection it is pointed out that 
one of the wisest and most useful things 
which could be done at the beginning is an 
appraisal of the social resources of the com- 
munity. This has been done in Cleveland, 
and elsewhere. In Cleveland there has been 
pledged under living trusts and under wills 
—some of which, it is true will not be 
available for the Community Trust for 50 or 
75 years—upwards of $100,000,000. Think 
of that amount and the income from it, 
which, if wisely distributed, should result 
in tremendous good to the community. One 
cannot put too much stress upon the wisdem 
of laying foundations for the handling of 
such a vast sum for such purposes, always 
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keeping in mind that the wisest philan- 
thropy is that which wil! eventually make 
“charity” unnecessary. 

One of the fundamentals underlying the 
plan is that if it is desired to leave a sum 
of money to an existing charity that is 
worthy to-day, we may do so, and at the 
same time take advantage of the broad 
powers underlying the trust, to divert the 
income to a live public charity, if the 
original purpose no longer serves a real 
public need. This may not appeal to some 
people. They may say, “| think I am better 
able to judge the needs of the future than a 
public committee of any sort.” A man who 
reasons that way has not read history to 
any advantage. In t'me his charity will be- 
come abortive, and will do nothing more 
useful than to endow a clerical force. 
There are in this country plenty of cases 
that show the folly of giving money under 
trust to fixed objects. For instance, there 
is something like $3,000,000 now on deposit 
in a St. Louis trust company, given by a 
well-meaning Irishman named Mullanphy 
who thought he was doing something 
original. When a young man, he had had 
a hard time in crossing the Great American 
Desert, and had almost lost his life, and he 
made up his mind that he would see to it 
that none of his fellow-countrymen had 
the same trouble. He therefore left this 
large sum, the income from which cannot 
be used for any other purpose than to assist 
worthy fellow-Irishmen in their journeys 
across the Desert. As you may imagine, the 
money is not doing much good. 

In his day, Franklin was as wise and far- 
seeing as any man. But he failed to fore- 
cast the future. Under the provisions of 
his will, a considerable sum of his money 
was to be used for piping the waters of a 
little creek to supply drinking water for 
the inhabitants of Philadelphia. In the 
first place, the Board of Health would 
probably not allow the use of this stream 
to-day, and in any event the supply would 
not meet the present needs of Philadelphia 
for an hour. 

We must trust the future and not feel 
that virtue and knowledge die with us. The 
business side of it, the selfish side, if you 
please, must be subordinated, and we, as 
financial men, must act with donors, from 
the standpoint of a great community trust, 
for the benefit of the charities and of the 
community. 
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The Zoning of Apartment and Tenement 
Houses 


An Important Legal Decision Which Will Help to Preserve Our American 
Cities as Cities of Homes 


By Robert H. Whitten 


Advisor, Cleveland City Plan Commission 


Or of the big problems of zoning is 


to preserve our American cities as 

cities of homes. This cannot be done 
unless some limits are placed on the spread 
of the apartment house. The tendency in 
most large cities for a larger and larger 
proportion of the population to be housed 
in tenements is very marked. Census sta- 
tistics for 1900 show for the borough of 
Manhattan 88 per cent of the population liv- 
ing in tenement houses. For New York 
City as a whole the percentage was 71, for 
the borough of Brooklyn 57, for the bor- 
ough of the Bronx 53, for Chicago 42, for 
Boston 41, and for Cleveland 13. Observa- 
tion and such statistics as are available in- 
dicate that in all these communities the pro- 
portion of the population living in tenements 
is rapidly increasing. With an increased 
population, all these communities seem des- 
tined to become just as distinctly tenement 
cities as is the borough of Manhattan, where 
over five-sixths of the people live in tene- 
ments. 

The general trend is not only toward a 
decrease in the proportion of the population 
housed in one- or two-family houses, but a 
gradual increase in the number of floors 
in the tenement house and a marked de- 
crease in the size of the rooms and in the 
number of rooms per apartment. In the 
borough of Brooklyn, New York, while a 
few years ago a large proportion of the new 
houses built were two-family houses, now 
there are almost no new buildings of that 
character. In their place three- or four- 
story tenements are being built. While a 
few years.ago there were many two- and 
three-story tenements being built, now most 
of these buildings are of the four-story 
type, while in certain sections the five- and 
six-story tenement is increasing rapidly. 
There is a continual tendency toward in- 
creased intensity of building construction, 
and the more congested sections are those 


in which this tendency is most noticeable. 
Congestion breeds congestion. 

While the borough of Manhattan is a city 
of tenements, and the lower East Side the 
most congested area in the world, the city 
as a whole is not densely populated. In 
1910 New York City had on the average 
only 26 people to the acre. Beyond a 6-mile 
radius from the City Hall there are enor- 
mous areas in the boroughs of the Bronx, 
Queens, Brooklyn and Richmond that are 
very thinly populated. With a proper tran- 
sit system and a proper distribution of in- 
dustry and of housing, the extreme conges- 
tion of population and industry on Man- 
hattan Island would be entirely unneces- 
sary. It is the province of zoning so to 
control the housing and industrial develop- 
ment that these evils will not be repeated in 
other cities. 

The apartment house and the one- or two- 
family house cannot exist side by side. The 
erection of a single apartment house in a 
block is almost certain to mean a radical 
change in the residential population, a de- 
cline in the value of the single-family 
houses, and a gradual replacement of such 
houses by apartment houses. The reason 
for this is obvious. The quiet, seclusion, 
outlook and attractiveness of the block from 
the point of view of the home owner is de- 
stroyed. The apartment house cuts off 
light and air from neighboring homes. It 
may tower above the neighboring private 
house and project beyond the established 
building line in the front or in the rear, or 
both. Attractive surroundings, a good out- 
look, are important elements in creating 
good home conditions. Most of the value 
of the private home is destroyed if sur- 
rounded by the high, blank walls of apart- 
ment houses. The walls of the apartment 


not only cut off outlook which is essential 
to comfort and vitality, but they also cut off 
air circulation and sunlight which is essen- 
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tial to health and comfort in a much more 
direct and unmistakable way. 

The apartment house is very well suited 
to the housing of adults. It is not well 
suited to the rearing of children. From the 
nature of the case, children are a nuisance 
in an apartment house, and the apartment 
house is an injury to the children. The 
prejudice against renting apartments to 
families with children is well founded. Any 
sixteen-family apartment with three or four 
children per family is bound to lack all the 
desirable characteristics of a home either 
for adults or for children. The noise from 
neighboring apartments, the children 
swarming in halls, stairways, courts and 
sidewalks, the general confusion and un- 
tidiness, the increased danger from all 
sorts of communicable disease, make life 
in such a place much less worth while than 
it should be. The vitality, efficiency and 
morale of the race cannot be long main- 
tained if the major portion of the people of 
our cities must grow up under such condi- 
tions of overcrowding. 

No one will question the desirability un- 
der a zone plan of establishing districts that 
will be restricted against the coming of the 
apartment house. The question is whether 
such a restriction can be sustained as a 
reasonable exercise of the police power. 
Judge Kramer in a recent decision holds 
that this can be accomplished. The case 
of Max Morris vs. C. M. Osborne, City 
Manager of the city of East Cleveland, de- 
cided April 30, 1920, involves the constitu- 
tionality of that portion of the zoning ordi- 
nance of the city of East Cleveland which 
prohibits the erection of apartment houses 
in certain sections of the city. The deci- 
sion rests squarely upon the constitutionality 
of the ordinance. Judge Kramer refers to 
the fact that with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, courts have been asked to pass upon 
the validity of each new exercise or ex- 
tension of the power of the legislature to 


restrict the use of private property. He 
says: 


“No one, to-day, I take it, would question 
the right of a municipality, under its police 
power, lawfully to limit to certain districts 
slaughter-houses, corrals, livery stables, laun- 
dries, carpet-beating establishments, etc. Not 
only would we consider that there was no ques- 
tion that this might lawfully be done, but 
we would consider that there never could have 
been any question that it could be done. Yet 
the books disclose that the validity of the laws 
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so limiting these industries were attacked in 
the courts upon precisely the same grounds 
as are urged against the ordinance here in 
question. The law, as laid down in those cases, 
is precisely the same as it is held to-day. The 
law has not changed, but the application of 
the law has kept pace with changed conditions 
—conditions both material and of public 
thought. These conditions have so changed, 
since it was considered the right of the state 
to interfere with the use of private property, 
even to the extent of limiting its use, as a 
slaughter-house, was debatable, that it is now 
held that regulations limiting the height of 
buildings, the material to be used in their con- 
struction, and all of the other minute limita- 
tions of building ordinances, fire district ordi- 
nances, etc., are too well established to be 
questioned. 

“The development in the application of the 
law, in this regard, has been in sympathy with 
the change which has taken place generally 
from the conception that the law should jeal- 
ously guard the right of the individual to use 
his property-as he saw fit, subject only to the 
condition that he did not maintain a public 
nuisance thereon, to the conception that the 
state or community has a very definite interest 
in the use of private property, and that the use 
of such property may be very broadly limited 
in the interests of the community in general.” 


After taking this forward-looking view 
of the development of the police power, 
Judge Kramer finds that for many reasons 
it is desirable under present-day city condi- 
tions to regulate the location of apartment 
houses. To quote him further: 


“It would seem that there could be no two 
opinions upon the proposition that the apart- 
ment house, or tenement, in a section of pri- 
vate residences, is a nuisance to those in its 
immediate vicinity. Under the evidence, and 
as a matter of common knowledge, of which 
the court may take judicial notice (16 Cyc. 
582), it shuts off the light and air from its 
neighbors, it invades their privacy, it spreads 
smoke and soot throughout the neighborhood. 
The noise of constant deliveries is almost 
continuous. The fire hazard is recognized to 
be increased. The number of people passing 
in and out render immoral practices therein 
more difficult of detection and suppression. 
The light, air and ventilation are necessarily 
limited, from the nature of its construction. 
The danger of the spread of infectious disease 
is undoubtedly increased, however little, where 
a number of families use a common hallway 
and common front and rear stairways. 

“The erection of one apartment house in a 
district of private homes would seriously af- 
fect only those persons living in the immediate 
vicinity thereof, but the common experience is 
that the erection of one apartment drives out 
the single residences adjacent thereto, to make 
way for more apartments. The result is that, 
in time, and not a very great time, when one 
apartment is erected the whole street is given 
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over largely to apartment houses. 

“With the growth of its population, it ap- 
pears to be practically certain that unless re- 
stricted, the greater part of East Cleveland 
will be built up with apartments, and the home 
owners must choose either to adopt apartment 
life or abandon their depreciated property and 
move out of the city or into its more remote 
parts. 

“If the claim of the relator here is sound, a 
city of private homes, grass plots, trees and 
open spaces, with the civic pride and quality of 
citizenship which is usually found in such cir- 
cumstances, is powerless to protect itself 
against the obliteration of its private residence 
districts, by apartments, which shut out the 
sun and sky from its streets and one another, 
and are generally owned by those whose great- 
est interest is in the revenue that the building 
will produce. If such is the law, it must be 
conceded that it is unfortunate: 

“The apartment house is, for many, a desir- 
able convenience, and, for some, a necessity. 
They are a recognized necessity in cities of any 
size. Their erection should not be prohibited, 
and under this ordinance are not prohibited. 
Private residences, with yards for play spaces, 
with grass, trees and flowers, are necessities 
for people with children, and as much a con- 
venience to the people without children who 
take an old-fashioned pride in owning their 
homes, as is the apartment to those who are 
willing to accept its restrictions, for its com- 
pensatory freedom from responsibilities. It is 
at least as important to the community to pre- 
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serve the private home for this class as it is to 
provide the apartment for the first. Under this 
zoning ordinance the private home is preserved 
and the apartment house is provided. 


“It seems eminently fair to restrict the 
apartment builder to a limited area, where his 
use of his property will do the least damage to 
others and to the community. The necessities 
or convenience of those who live in them will 
be served thus with the least sacrifice of the 
necessities and conveniences of others. What- 
ever of the burden arising from apartments 
there is will be borne by those whose purposes 
they serve, and not shifted to the other prop- 
erty owners of the city to make their property 
unfit for use as homes. 

“This court is therefore of the opinion, first, 
that the ordinance here in question is a valid 
exercise of the police power by the city of 
East Cleveland, under the authority of its 
charter; second, that it has not been shown 
that the classifications made under this ordi- 
nance are unreasonable, arbitrary, discrimina- 
tory and not uniform in operation.” 


Judge Kramer goes to the heart of the 
matter in the statement that “the greater the 
proportion of private homes in a city, pre- 
ferably occupied by the owners, the better 
the city, in health, morals, peace and wel- 
fare,” and concludes that “it is within the 
police power of a city to preserve districts 
against the apartment.” 


Unthanked Servants 


I wish it were possible for the public to 
speak more directly to those who represent 
it in public life. We are a great people for 
organizations, but we are one organization 
short. We have clubs, societies, fellowships, 
lodges, services, unions, federations, frater- 
nities without number. No other hundred 
million people that ever lived have been so 
unionized for one purpose or another, but 
we need one more. Where is our League 
of Appreciation ? 

When a man does a fine thing in public 
life we should let him know that we appre- 
ciate it. There should be a common under- 
standing that when a man performs his 
duty he should get more compensation than 
his salary or his own self-approval. 

If democracy is to be a success, we must 
stimulate in every possible way the courage, 
the constructiveness and sober wisdom of 
our officials. Honesty is not a rare virtue 


in public men, but courage is, because men 
soon find that by a conciliation of antagon- 
istic force they go far. The “pussyfooter,” 
the evader, the responsibility shirker, the 
passer of the buck in ordinary times is a 


successful man in politics. And when so- 
ciety finds a man who shows nerve he 
should be promoted. But his nerve should 
be linked with sanity. We should not mis- 
take hysterical obsession for constructive 
statesmanship. The reason that so many 
palaverers go so far is that their only op- 
ponents who have courage are unbalanced 
extremists, who feel right but who wish to 
take a mountain at one leap. 

My appeal is on behalf of those steady- 
minded men of vis‘on who push off with one 
hand the corrupting forces that attempt to 
sway their official action by bribes given to 
their vanity or their ambition, and with the 
other arm draw toward them those who 
plan purposely and practically for improve- 
ment. 

The forces of malevolence, the destruc- 
tive forces, have their agencies constantly 
at work. They insinuate and intimidate. 
Why should not the constructive forces be 
equally alert and assert themselves in the 
promotion of honesty and courage in our 
public men?—Franklin K. Lane, former 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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The County Forest That Surrounds 
Chicago 


By Peter Reinberg 


President, Board of Forest Preserve Commissioners of Cook County, III. 


spend $1,250,000 for the general im- 

provement and maintenance of its 
Forest Preserve. This Preserve has been 
extended until it now covers nearly 15,000 
acres, girdling Chicago, and extending from 
end to end of Cook County. Its popularity 
has grown steadily, and during the past 
year more than 1,500,000 persons visited the 
park—a figure four times as large as for the 
preceding year. Within the same period, 
more than 1,100 camping permits were 
issued, three times as many as in 1918. 
These figures prove that the people of Cook 
County appreciate their 
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local history have been particularly at- 
tracted to the Preserve, where a number of 
Indian trails can still be traced. 

During the past year five major construc- 
tion projects were carried on, including a 
three-span reinforced concrete bridge and 
a considerable amount of paving. The sec- 
ond of a series of dams in the Desplaines 
River was completed, backing the water up 
to the first of these barriers. These dams, 
by raising the water levels, promise to make 
the stream available for boating, fishing 
and swimming. Above the new dam is a 
swimming hole with a sloping, sandy shore 





Preserve, and their ap- 
preciation is attested by 
the large sum they have 
authorized to be ex- 
pended upon it. 

The Preserve now ac- 
tually owns 15,994.10 
acres, acquired at a cost 
of $5,957,302.38, out of 
an estimated total of 
30,000 acres in the county 
suitable for conservation 
purposes. The Board of 
Commissioners has been 
signally successful in 
popularizing the beau- 
ties, comforts, and ad- 
vantages of the Pre- 
serve. Every day brings 
new demands for in- 
formation regarding it. 
Women’s clubs, frater- 
nal and social organiza- 
tions have been found to 
be effective publicists. 
School children are 
showing lively interest 
in the Preserve, and the 
Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation is planning a » 
series of stereopticon 














lectures to foster this 
enthusiasm. Students of 


IN THE HEART OF THE FOREST PRESERVE OF COOK 


COUNTY, ILL. 
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A GROUP OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN FROM CHICAGO’S CONGESTED DISTRICTS ENJOYING 


A TWO-WEEKS OUTING, GIVEN GRATUITOUSLY BY COOK COTNTY AT CAMP 
REINBERG IN THE FOREST PRESERVE 


equal to any bathing beach. These improve- 
ments promise to eliminate stagnant pools 
due to low water in summer, to abate any 
dangers due to inadequate sewage dilution 
during the same period, and to make the 
river available for boating at all times, The 
increased volume of water should at the 
same time benefit adjacent forests. 

As urged by devotees of the game, the 
Commissioners have provided golf links for 
the people. One 18-hole course is ready, 
which golf experts declare easily surpasses 
any of the public courses now in use in Cook 
County, because of its natural beauty and 
the character of the ground on which it is 
laid out. Another 9-hole course has been 
acquired and opened, and during the year 
another may be laid out. Owing to the 
popularity of the game, and the congestion 
of the public links in the city parks, these 
courses are expected to atfract hosts of 
players. 

Another interesting feature of the Pre- 
serve is the flock of 370 sheep. 
past year nearly 300 sheep and lambs were 
shipped to contribute to the provisioning of 
Cook County’s Infirmary and Tuberculosis 
Hospital. The sheep were originally pro- 
cured chiefly for conservation purposes. 
There are tracts where growths of briars, 
burrs, and weeds make portions inaccessible, 
choke desirable vegetation, and provide 
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material for dangerous fires. In such spots 
moderate grazing is a factor for good. 
Also, the wool clip yielded by the flock for 
the year brought in $1,591.74. 

For this year, in addition to the golf 
courses mentioned above, the Commissioners 
have provided for five more baseball dia- 
monds and half a dozen additional tennis 
courts. Sprinters from public schools and 
athletic clubs will find two new running 
tracks; for Boy Scouts and Forest Rangers 
nine log cabins will be built. Twenty miles 
of new roads will be constructed and nine 
parking courses for automobiles will be laid 
out. The Commissioners are confident that 
1920 will be the most successful year in the 
history of the Preserve. 


Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, of Chicago, 
has generously donated a tract of 300 acres, 
on which it is planned to build the greatest 
zoological gardens in the world. 


Many social welfare camps are being con- 
ducted in the Preserve this summer, includ- 
ing Camp Reinberg, which is directed by 
the county authorities. At this camp ten 
different groups, each of almost 400 wearied 
mothers and children from Chicago’s con- 
gested districts, will be housed for outings 
of a fortnight for each group. 


Eprrortat Note.—See also “County Forests for 


Citizens,” m THe American City for May, 1917, 
page 519. 
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A Village Hall from Surplus Funds 


How Biron, Wis., is Meeting an Unusual Situation 


By F. H. 


HE village of Biron is located about 
ey three miles from the city of Grand 

Rapids, Wis., and has a population of 
about 300. All the men in the village are 
employed at the paper mill operated by the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany. This company owns 97 per cent of the 
assessed property within the village, and 
during the last few years has paid an income 
tax upon its earnings from the mill, the 
village share of which is more than sufficient 
to cover all the local expenses, and which 
consequently leaves a substantial surplus. 
The village owns and controls its water and 


Eberhardt 


entire community. This idea was developed, 
and with the aid of Auler & Jensen, archi- 
tects, of Oshkosh, plans were soon made. 

A place where public meetings might be 
held was the foremost thought in mind, and 
with that end in view it was planned to 
center the auditorium within the other parts 
of the building. The auditorium is 45 by 70 
feet and is arranged to serve as a gym- 
nasium also, having dressing-rooms and 
shower baths for both men and women. A 
small stage at one end, together with motion 
picture equipment, provides for local enter- 
tainments, 

















THE COMMUNITY HOUSE IN BIRON, WIS. 


lighting system, has paved streets, a sewer- 
age system, sidewalks, and a large modern 
public school. 

The matter of building a small village hall 
was at first taken up by the Village Board 
about a year ago. George M. Mead, man- 
ager and president of the Power and Paper 
Company, heard of the plans for a village 
hall and immediately consulted with the 
Village Board and suggested that the village 
enlarge its plans to the extent of erecting 
something which would be beneficial to the 


A bowling-alley, a hilliard-room, and a 
small kitchen are also located on the lower 
floor. The upper floor is divided into read- 
ing-room, lobby or lounging-room, ladies’ 
parlor, council chamber and toilet rooms. A 
balcony extends around three sides of the 
auditorium, so that the entire floor space of 
the large room may be utilized for dancing 
or athletic games, 

The building resembles a large bungalow 


and is constructed of stucco over tile and 
brick. 
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Rat-Proofing as an Anti-Plague Measure 
By E. G. Eggert 


Sanitary Engineer, State Board of Health of Texas 


Eprrorrat Note:—The fact that extreme precautions are now being exercised at all ports 
of the United States, and particularly in the South, against the attacks of that insidious disease, 
bubonic plague, the host of which is the rat, makes the following article of particular interest 


and value to all cities having facilities for shipping by water. 


Should this plague gain 


entrance in any considerable measure to the United States, it might prove one of the greatest 


menaces to life throughout the country. 


Municipal officials will do well to carefully study the 


rat-proofing methods described in this article, and to confer with the local and state health 
authorities as to ways and means for protecting each particular city. 


HE prerequisite to successful rat- 
8 proofing is to exclude the rodent from 

his food supply and make conditions 
unfavorable for breed'ng and _ harborage. 
Rat destruction in a community can be 
satisfactorily accomplished only by the con- 
certed effort of the municipal government 
and its citizens. Individual and _inter- 
mittent action is found to be more or less 
temporary and decidedly unsatisfactory. 
General regulations and ordinances on rat- 
proofing and anti-rat measures must be 
created and enforced. The municipal au- 
thorities must render all possible assistance 
in applying these stipulations. 

To merely kill rats by poisoning and 
trapping, or to clean premises and remove 
rubbish without rat-proofing, will result in 
little good, as rats usually prefer more se- 
cure harborage, such as that between walls, 
under floors and in attics. To render a 
structure rat-proof for practical purposes, 
it should be built of material impervious to 
rats, from basement to roof. All accidental 
and unnecessary openings should be per- 
manently closed, and all natural openings 
should be provided with close-fitting and 
securely placed doors, windows or screens. 

The following areas should be carefully 
considered in rat-proof constructions: foun- 
dations, basements, footings, walls, ceilings, 
windows, doors, roof, attic, ventilators, sky- 
lights, flues, down-spouts, conduits, piping, 
sewers, grease-traps, catch-basins, air and 
light shafts. 

In new building construction the framing 
should be placed on a brick or concrete 
foundation. The foundation should be a 
continuous wall around the entire struc- 
ture, not less than 6 inches thick and not 
less than 18 inches below the ground, ex- 
tending upward flush with top of floor joist 


or bottom of flooring. The top of this foot- 
ing should at no point be less than 18 inches 
above the surrounding ground surface. 

Any structure which is used for the sale 
or storing or manufacture of foodstuffs 
either for man or animal should have the 
full floor area covered by concrete not less 
than 3 inches thick. Also, all build’ngs 
which have a floor level below the lowest 
adjoining street should be similarly covered 
with a 3-inch concrete floor. Any openings 
made into the foundation wall to admit 
plumbing should immediately be closed with 
cement to the full depth of the wall. 

All openings left for ventilation should 
be carefully screened with iron gratings 
or have wire not over %-inch mesh. All 
floors and ceilings which it is not practical 
to construct of concrete or brick should be 
composed of a double layer of 1-inch 
tongue-and-groove lumber driven up tight, 
lined with a layer of galvanized iron wire 
cloth of 20-gauge and not more than %- 
inch mesh. This wire cloth should extend 
up the side walls not less than 9 inches and 
should be covered by the baseboard. 

When expense will not permit the con- 
struction of concrete or brick foundation 
walls as described, rat-proofing of frame 
structures may be accomplished in a less 
satisfactory way by elevating them on piers 
or piling. In this case underpinning and 
supports must all be girded with strips of 
sheet iron not less than 12 inches wide, in 
addition to a sheet of the same metal cover- 
ing the top of the support and extending 
not less than 6 inches beyond the edge. It 
is essential also that the ground area be- 
neath the elevated structure be kept clear at 
all times of lumber, boxes and deébris. 
Double ceilings in basements should be 
avoided if possible. All roof openings 
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METHODS OF RAT-PROOFING NEW AND OLD BUILDINGS 


should be given detailed attention; ven- 


tilators, skylights, scuttle holes, chimney, 


openings, etc., should be screened with gal- 
vanized iron wire cloth of no more than 
¥%-inch mesh. 

The foregoing specifications apply also 
to the remodeling of existing structures in 
rendering them rat-proof. 

Porches and steps should be given the 
same careful attention, and made rat-proof. 
Wooden floors for outhouses, yard cover- 
ings, sidewalks, etc., lying in close proximity 
to the ground should be replaced with 


gravel, cinders or cement, or left entirely 
bare. All garbage depositions should be 
rat-proofed. They should be of metal, pre- 
ferably a galvanized-iron can, securely cov- 
ered and water-tight. Such domestic ani- 
mals as pigs, goats and chickens should not 
be permitted within the city limits, unless 
their area be made rat-proof. This may be 
accomplished by constructing a concrete 
wall at the periphery, not less than 2 feet 
below the surface of the ground, with wire 
netting covering both sides and top of the 
area. 








Experts Aid in War on Rats 


The health authorities of the city of Cincinnati have secured the aid of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture in planning the details of a city- 
wide drive to exterminate rats. The methods of poisoning and trapping the animals recom- 
mended by the department’s men who have specialized in work of this sort will be followed 
very largely. The city has been divided into districts, in each of which a door-to-door 
canvass will be made to bring home to all occupants of houses, factories, stores, etc., the 
importance of codperating in this important movement. A large amount of literature pre- 
pared by the department, dealing with rat extermination, will be distributed during the 
campaign. Special emphasis will be laid on the fact that rats are carriers of disease and are 
particularly apt to contaminate human food wherever it is accessible. 
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The Street Lighting 


By A. S. 


HREE types of street lights are in 
a. use in Phoenix, Ariz., namely, I10- 

volt multiple lights, 6.6-ampere series 
incandescent lights, and are lights. The 
main business section is lighted by five-light 
electroliers set opposite on both sides of the 
street and spaced about 112 feet apart. The 
posts are 13 feet high, and average four 
to the block. Each post is supplied with 110 





of Phoenix, Arizona 


Gregory 


volts and equipped with nitrogen lamps, 60 
watts on top and 40 watts in the brackets. 
The lights in the brackets are switched off 
at 10 P, M., and the top lamp is left burning 
all night. 

The wiring for the posts is carried under- 
ground in fibre conduit and consists of 
three-conductor, varnished-cambric, lead- 
covered cable. There are 260 such posts 
































TYPES OF LIGHTING STANDARDS AND PEND- 
ANT FIXTURES USED IN PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


in operation, fed from four sets of trans- 
formers. The 110-volt wires from each 
set of transformers are carried into a man- 
hole in which are placed fuses and switches 
for local switching or testing in case of 
trouble. Each manhole contains two 
switches which divide the 260 posts into 
eight circuits. A 2,300-volt primary feed 
supplies the four sets of transformers, and 
the whole system is controlled by the pri- 
mary switches at the power house, 

Lamp renewals for each post average 
about $1.40 a year. Each post consumes 
220 watts an hour and gives out a 140- 
candle-power light. 
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The series incandescent system is com- 
posed of about 400 single ornamental stand- 
ards distributed in the residence districts 
and boulevards adjacent to the business 
section. They are set three to the block on 
each side of the street, opposite each other. 
Ordinarily they are equipped with 100- 
candle-power, 6.6-ampere n‘trogen gas-filled 
lamps and are wired in series. In order 
to illuminate some streets more brightly, 
the poles are equipped with 250-candle- 
power lamps. These circuits are arranged 
so that each alternate post can be switched 
off for the night. The system is divided 
into several circuits in order to facilitate 
the location of trouble, and also to avoid 
dangerous voltage, which would exist with 
too many lamps in series, as the voltage 
on a series circuit is equal to the combined 
voltage of all the lamps in series. Each cir- 
cuit is provided with its own transformer, 
which supplies constant current at 6.6 am- 
peres at a voltage proportional to the num- 
ber of lamps in series. The transformer is 
of a special type made to mount on a pole 
the same as an ordinary transformer. It 
has no movable parts and is efficient for 
this type of work, although the power 
factor is low. 

Fibre conduit is not used on this system 
for the cable, but a double steel-armored 
cable is laid directly in a trench. The 
cable consists of a Number 6 copper con- 
ductor insulated with 3/32-inch of varn- 
ished cambric which is incased in a lead 
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sheath 1/16-inch thick. The lead is cov- 
ered with a layer of saturated jute, which 
is then covered with double steel armor, 
and the whole again covered with jute. The 
cable was built for a pressure of 2,000 volts. 

When a lamp burns out on a series sys- 
tem, some means must be provided to close 
the circuit in order to keep the other lamps 
in the series burning. There are several 
ways of arranging for this. Where many 
large units are to be installed, perhaps the 
best method is the use of small trans- 
formers for each lamp unit. However, this 
would require a large initial expenditure. 
Phoenix has obtained much satisfaction 
with the use of ordinary series sockets and 
receptacles with disc cut-outs which punc- 
ture and close the circuit when a lamp burns 
out. 

The advantages of the series system over 
the multiple system is in the saving of cop- 
per conductors in covering a given area, 
and in the lower voltage lamps, which re- 
duce the annual bill for lamp renewals. 
The present cost is about $1 for each pole. 
Arc lights are used in the outlying residence 
and suburban districts. 

Nitrogen gas-filled lamps have been found 
the most satisfactory in Phoenix; 100- 
candle-power lamps consume only 70 watts 
an hour, and 250-candle-power lamps about 
165, while the ordinary lamps which are 
used on the cluster posts furnish only about 
140 candle-power with a consumption of 
220 watts an hour. 

















HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEY BY OINCINNATI ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT—MORE COM- 
FORTABLE WORK IN SUMMER THAN IN WINTER 
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Teach Proprietorship in Public Parks 


This. Rather than Police Protection, is Claimed to be the Cure 
for Misuse of the People’s Own Possessions 


By Maurice F. Duhamel 


people that they are 


owners of parks and public 


} places. Give them a true knowledg: 


| of the value of this property. Confit 
|} them in the responsibilities of this « 
’ todianship, and there u have the cure fot 
| all the carelessness and indalism of whicl 
ch propert s the ctim 
| ix ithe i sweep g statement, this 
rt » theult to t than the ave 
} age (¢ for the enefits of civic ¢ ( 
i tion \ part of it ) s to be f 
j the very tact t t the peopl yt I] 
cities re willin to herally of t 
) meat { | ( ¢ d ntall parks ) 
' erounds, pul vardens and other s 
nstitut hese ime tizens pret 
; : rene y are q té x us to pres c 
such yperty Zé ) equent h pr 
i | that they never g the feeling of 
: : prietorship essential te versonal int { 
the subject In ¢ st to their w g 
ness t e taxed ne chase of 
roperty is their host to hig 
. m¢ t r ite k ec eit + the ; 
: 
: mc t repal r es ( ( or ¢ 
\nd vet the latte ce 1 Nor the 
« e 18 the one ) ch we hear 1 
frequently We ] e the vord Ia ' 
com ssioner”® t} icking i P wer 
} parK nolice fo ¢ pl Ss to protec 
i Vast icreagt ot lably valu 
re 1 space one the be st kn 
| places of the kind in America. I went 
by through this great rk recently ind sa 
1] that what he said was quite true. There 
1} were many evidences of a lack of respect 
for the property, many evidences of vandal 
a ism and carelessness. But I think I saw, 
also, some reasons why such conditions ob 
tained. 
i] Not in all the hundreds of acres of this 
wonderful park, nor in all the great bor 
ough in which it is situated, did I find the 


faintest evidence that there 


any eftort to incalculate in the minds o 
iia : 
, 2 
, *See Tue Am an ( | g 
; 
- 





lace any idea of its usefulness, 

Not a trace 
effort to “sell” 
the value of this fine city institution to those 


isers of the p 
its importance, its beauties. 
existed of 


any manner of 


who own it 


Now a park, figuratively, is something 


the common people. 
] 


like 


i churc!l Nobody owns either -we all 
own he h so to speak But. for some 
inge reason, there will be vandalism in 


it next door to a church edifice 


The “strang« 


ver be molested 
reason” js—education to a respect for the 


church property, begun early in human de 





elopment and carried on progre ssively It 
seems that respect for church propertw is 
easy to teacl easy to acquire 

How many American cities are engaged 
this spring in a brief, intensive campaign to 


educate their citizens, old and young, to re 





ect p property: Perhaps here and 
there o1 two More likely non In 
t of those commun ’'ties where such prop 

( suffered last summer from vandalis1 
cri é raised for stronger policing. 
s implored to assume tasks right 
belo ging to education. My conclu 
sions as to this phase of protecting park 
roperty are that merely policing a park 
ll not wholly protect it from vandalism. 


the presence of a police officer in a place 


designed for free public enjoyment 


instils 


some minds the resentful thought that he 


is there to curb their liberties, as the agent 


some absentee dictator. I favor the view- 





point that the intelligent administration of 
i d and other public places must be- 
gin and remain, not in the police depart 


ment, not in the legislature as a bodv em 


powered to exercise force, but in our educa- 
tional institutions, academic and civic. 
Is and our public forums. 


schools 
It may be 


our 


easier to-hire policemen to 
parks, but it is more practical and 


ess expensive, more resultful in. the long 


run, and far better for us, to have our edu- 
cators, by object lessons and moral suasion. 


strive to remove the necessity for forcibly 
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protecting such property. The policing 
power of intelligence, of common sense in 
the individual, to my mind, is a_ highly 
satisfactory influence. 


policemen 


To be forever hiring 

not, it might be 
claimed, represent the right brand of Amer- 
ican progress. 

Neither child nor adult will wittingly de- 
stroy or injure that which he understands, 
enjoys and finds useful and beneficial. How 
best to impart this understanding to com 


more does 


munities depends somewhat upon local con 
certain principles 
which may be followed, and, in any case, the 
exercise of a little patient study will reveal 


the method. 


ditions, but there are 


Having for several school terms directed 

a particular appeal to some thousands of 
student rather 
manner, I am satisfied that there is no sen 
sible, these 
should not 

springtime, to 
undertake an educational campaign among 


young minds in a efficient 


interesting message to which 


minds are not wide open. | 


hesitate, during any early 


the whole citizenship of any 
which virtually would insure a 
absolute 
parks, 
other such places. | 


py suc 


community 
season ot! 
trom 


security depredations in 


playgrounds, public zardens and 
should not, of course 
those 

— = | .. 
1ew depraved persons who sometimes infiict 
both parks and theit 


t 
is another consideration 


h methods attempt to reform 


actions 


sers That 


their upon 


The Springtime Appeal 


There is a season in 


each year at the 


coming of which human thought reaches 


to the out-of-doors. It is at this time that 
the process must beg'n to develop. In the 
language of marketing—and this is market 
ing an idea—that is the buying season 


There is demand for out-of-doors. 


It seems 
very desirable to be out upon the boulevards, 
m the parks, and along the sunshiny roads 
No person 
park 


virgin spring is inviolate. 


at that period, is careless of 


property. There is no vandalism. The 


What a time to 


tell everybody in a community that the 


God-given trees, the budding brush, the 
sprouting plants, the greening lawns, all 


belong to them! We all know the mediums 
to employ, beginning with the public (and 
public-spirited) press, and through 


school classrooms, to the very parks them 


going 


selves, perhaps with an inspiring, climactic 
assembly upon Arbor Day. 
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rhe spoken word ought not to be relied 
upon entirely. Prize essays should be en 
couraged, lectures attended and reported 
and a generous supply of brief, well-written 
literature given wide circulation, with the 
appeal keyed to all degrees of intelligence 
Some persons find their inspiration for good 
In poetry, some in prose, some in pictures 
some in carefully stated propositions asso 
ideas. Of course, 
adults know all about parks 


ciating 


children and 


that is, they 


think they do—until along comes a thought 
that changes all their ideas [ offer this 
ne, for its inspirational value: 


MOTHERS 
Use This Park 


Every fair day, in great numbers, they come 
here to rest, to bask in the sunshine or to 
compose themselves in the shade. 


This park heals their ills and enables them 
to be better mothers to better children. 


And they bring their young—your sons and 
daughters and brothers and sisters—here to 
play; to frolic upon the soft lawns, away 
from the blistering pavements; to be filled 
with innocent delight at the beauty 
fragrance of the flowers, 


and 


Respect this park. It is your own, a part 
of your home and a factor in your healthy, 
happy family life. 


Perhaps such a placard as this 


inted and ingeniously pl might 


a vandal hand 


THIS TREE! 
This is just a common Maple Tree. But it 
is one of man’s most valuable friends. 


It is 55 years old. If well cared for it will 
stand upon this spot, giving its grateful 
shade and swaying its generous arms, for 
perhaps 100 years. 


If mistreated, if neglected, it soon will die, 
root by root, branch by branch, and be, be 
fore long, of use to nobody. 


A Maple Tree asks nothing of man but to 
be left unhurt, free to draw its life and 
vigor from the sunshine, the rain and the 
good air. 


Help This Maple Tree 


to Live and Serve! 
lo permit your children to eng 
vriting such essays as tl will be t 
heighten not only their ersonal nt t 
it their sense of proprietorship. Ak 
haps in the process some such ey 
following, penned by an eighth g é 
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SUCH PUBLIC AREAS AS THIS SHOULD STIMULATE THE PEOPLE’S SENSE OF 
PROPRIETORSHIP 


Deering Oaks, the largest park area in Portland, Maine 


: 7 ‘ P 
SCHOO] Ppupll il i wes 


Re ences trees, to plant t re ens 
ir u ll writ the daw i 

telligg ¢ 

lrees are the Kings of earth's vegetati 
[hey are God's most generous gift t men 
Some f them are sent to stand and serve; 
some to prostrate themselves before us and be 
trodden upon in our useful occupations; some 
to be hewn and cut and ground into objects 
e bh 


ourly utility. 
All trees, all plants, all flowers have th 


nissions upon the earth. We need but to 
know this and all vandalism against su 
gifts of God will be abated without further 
necessity of recourse to police authority 


i 
Che consistent execution of an educa- 


tional campaign of the nature I have in 


mind would save any considerable commu 
nity many thousands of dollars. I do not 
urge that it be attempted without any ap 
propriation of funds, for propaganda among 
citizens, for printing expenses, and for 
prizes—even for the purchase of some 
trees, plants, shrubbery or other such prop- 
erty, to stir interest; on the contrary, it 
ought not to be attempted at all if there is 
not at least several hundred dollars avail- 
able to finance it through. 

But since it is constructive, educational 
work, it ought to be done thoroughly, by 
fully capable committees under a leader 
well versed in child and adult psychology. 
Otherwise it would be about as effective as 
the ordinary “keep off the grass” sign which 
nobody nowadays minds. 





‘0 improve or reform the layout of most American cities is a great public 


need, not only for beauty’s sake, but for the sake of the health, efficiency and 


happiness of their people—Charles W. 


liot. 











The Human-Interest Safety First Cam- 
paign in San Francisco 


URING the two weeks April 1 to 14 of the 


By A. McKie Donnan 


I nese posters 
1920, no accidents which resulted to strike the hu 
serious injury or death occurred i1 one ran: “When 
the city of San Francisco. This statement is of little importa 
is, of itself, proof of how well the National it was Another ‘ 
Safety First Campaign was taken care of fine the autoist, | K 
locally in this city. hospital bill.” At ( wh t 
When the national movement was _ be the most striki 
planned, Mayor James Rolph, Jr., of San walker—Cross the street at 
Francisco, appointed a committee to stage Motion pictures showing v accident 


the campaign locally 


during the two 


weeks designated. 
This general com- 
mittee had one meet- 
ing, and, while it 
continued to exist 
after this meeting, 


the campaign activ- 
ities centered in the 


offices of the San 
Francisco Advertis- 
ing Club, and all 
duties were arranged 
by committee men 
working from that 
office. 

The Adv ertising 


Club has become the 
work organization 
for such movements, 
simply because of its 


willingness to par- 
ticipate in them. 
The majority of 


activities 
which take place in 
San Francisco are 
handled by this club, 


similar 


even though such work is somewhat « 
the regular scope of the club. 


The 


campaign 


with reports gathered from all ov 
country, one of the most comprehensive 
and complete ever carried on. 
feature was a series of fifteen posters which 
were put up, a new one each day, in street 


cars, store 


windows, 
schoolrooms and other places. 


When crossinc a 
street-look tothe 
left until you get 
to the center-then 


look to the ri¢ht- 
YOU WILL LIVE LONGER 








Gf Gas 


Watch For Next Bulletin 











AN EFFECTIVE POSTER 


ut o! and assisted the 
people sately 
was, from comparisot manly little cl 
er the hold back i ro 
the big, burly police: 
Its central cisco force. Theit 
to proceed were rec 
grins and complet 
factories, offices, would usually be « 
The theme command from an o 
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days at the busiest 
street intersections 
This court was in 
| 


the form of a large 


rubber-neck auto, 
and during the rush 
hours between 
twelve and one, spe 


cial relays of police - 


men brought hun 
dreds of jaywalkers 
into this court, 
where they were ad- 
monished by Judge 
(Jwens and allowed 
to go on their way 
I-very day that this 

urt was in session 
Market Street was 
blocked by the curi- 
ous crowds, and the 
Satety lirst mes 
sage was forcefully 
driven home in a 
merry Way 


[Too much praise 


loyal support which the San 


newspapers gave 


S 
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If you like Flowers 
Buy Them 


Don't Impose on Your Friends 





Vor. XXIII, No. 2 


The wonderful 
success of the San 
Francisco campaign 
should encourage 
other cities to spend 
the necessary time 
and money to put 
over similar move- 
ments. The _ fact 
that there was not 
one accident result 
ing in death or seri 
ous injury during 
the two weeks of 
the campaign estab 
lished a record un- 
equaled in the city’s 
annals, according to 
a report from the 
office of the coroner. 

The one big point 
which should be 
brought out as the 
reason for the suc- 
cess of this cam- 
paign is the fact that 
the campaign was 








A WARNING TO THOSE WHO TAKE CHANCES 
IN CROSSING CITY STREETS 


e given to the 


| 


‘ampaign Be 


cause of the splendid understanding and co 


operative support that 


Advertising Clul 


s 


after column appeared every day, and many 


iub al 


t between the 


} 


feature writers were detailed by the differ 


ent newspapers to cover the campaign, bot! 


in its serious and in 


Phe following Staten 


roads cost more to-day 


short time ago 


Excav ear 

Ex vat s 
rock 

Excava s 
amet 

CA 

) eat « ) 

Overhaul, per 1 
teet 

Gravel surfacing 
place 

{ crcte 

Reinf re x c 
in place 
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nic aspects. 
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ian they did a 


Per Cent 
192 Increas 
108 
Tk 
( 
l 14 


' 
Francisco daily t 


press, column 


illustrates why 


treated from a very 
human _ standpoint. 


It was decided at the 


first meeting that there should be no attempt 


o bring the message home by gruesome or 
fearful methods, such as marking the spot 
where someone was killed a year ago or by 


the negative suggestion of telling people not 
to do certain things. Robert Roos, chairman 


of the committee, struck the keynote when 
he slangingly stated that the idea was to 
“kid the people into taking care of them- 


selves, 


Idaho State Highway Costs 


The figures are taken from contracts 
awarded in 1914 and those awarded recently. 
A few states have already shut down on 


all new construction until prices return to a 


normal basis, but most highway depart- 
ments are continuing their programs. In 
one state where work was stopped this 
spring, the citizens have petitioned the 
Governor to have construction resumed at 
once, as they feel that the increased cost 
is amply justified by the benefits to the 
market roads. 











A Comparative Study of State School 
Systems 


ONTANA is credited ith |} 


hett - sahli 


etter public se hool svstem t , , hj — 
0 er state, according to the hind ntana it rk 
of a comparative study of state 


systems published by the Department The Standing of the States 





r Ed t vf the Russell S 2 
™ ynd ice S assign 1 to the ed 
fornia, third place to those \g 
th to New Jersey nd fiftl of} 
f Washington. ¢ 
hese fin ngs are contained 
( tl An Index Numb > 
School Svstems.” and the author i dy The Territorial Possessions 
leonard P \yres, Director of the \ the |] S 
*s Department of Educatio1 th study 
gures showing the educatio1 tanding syste 
of the different states each ten years sinc is H i 
1890 indicate that during this period th have higher 
West has been coming up educat { rt 9 
while the East has been going dow1 h ‘ 1 
greatest relative improvement has _ been ibave 
made by Utah, while the state that é 
shown the largest falling off durir yr the ust above th 
period is Maryland. In general, the gait that of 
ot the western states and the losses of the Canal Zone é 
eastern ones have just counterbalanced eac] below thos K 
other Among the states of the \tlanti South Dakota ry] 
seaboard the only one that has gained in e in for sect 
stead of losing is New Tersev. \t 1IoNng the \ irginia and bel 
forty-eight states the one which has had en southern st 
the best and most consistently high record than that of P 
is California. The figures indicate that up ing is the mor: 
to 1900 Massachusetts held first place, giv fact that the pe 
Rico is onl ¢ 
EDUCATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF STA ; 
| ~ ) tT { ( } 
IN 1918 : , ‘ 
1. Montana g K © oO! \1 erican Stat 
California 71.2 8. Ca Zor mich ‘ ‘ nm 2 
Arizona 66.2 9. South Dakot ‘ TILi¢ is tha ‘ 
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6. Washington 63.7 >» Ver nt iverage State 
r 7. Towa 61.9 W : sideration that Port 
8. Utal 61.4 iM 49 : ; 
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tendency of the western states to move lIor- 
ward and the eastern states to fall back in 
maintenance of their educational systems: 


State Rank in 189 Rank in 1918 Gal 
Ut 7 7 20 
N Dakot 14 19 
Ida 17 19 
New Mex 4 8 19 
Washingt ) i4 
lowa 1 6 11 
Ar rona ; 10 
Oregon ) 19 ] 
Nebraska 1 G 
Indiana 4 8 
Montana 8 l 7 
Minne : 18 
Michiga l v 6 
Sout Dal ‘ 
New Jersey ‘ 
C,eorgia ‘ 4 
We Vire 2 
Ot 11 l 
M 31 I 
I 10 ) l 
l is a H 41 1 
North Ca " 4 { l 
Calif 1 
Texa 
] s 
\ ima i 14 ] 
South Carolina if { 1 
Wyoming 
\rkansas . 4 { 4 
{ onnect it 10 5 
Nevada l 1 
Kansas 
Kentucky ‘ 4 a 
M assachusetts s ” 
Colora l 
Vern ) - 
Illin 14 Ps 
Delay ‘ g 
s 36 2 
8 46 8 
12 9 
‘ 18 ) q 
Q 
’ 9) 11 
lf 30 14 
| { °° 


Economic Statistics Applied to Education 


The Foundation’s report covers a piece of 
work which has been under way for many 
months. It applies to the problems of edu- 
cation, statistical methods that have long 
been in use in the fields of economics. The 
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product of the investigation is an educa- 
tional index number compiled by methods 
similar to those used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in compiling its index numbers for 
the cost of living, the prices of retail com- 
modities, and the like. The Government’s 
index numbers take into account changes 
in the prices of a large number of different 
elements and combine the results in a single 
number. By closely similar methods the 
new educational measurement is worked 
out by taking the official data showing the 
number of children attending school, the 
amount of training they secure, the progress 
they make, the amounts expended for build- 
ings and supplies, the salaries paid their 
teachers, and other similar items, and com- 
b:ning these factors into a single index 
number which shows the general standing 
or efficiency of the school system. 

The most notable educational change that 
has taken place during the 50 years covered 
by the report is in the attendance in high 
schools. There are now 100 times as many 
pupils enrolled in high schools as there 
were in 1870. The number then was 19,000, 
and now it is nearly 2,000,000. 

The effect of the war is plainly seen in 
the high school figures for the past three 
years. The attendance has increased with 
great rapidity, but the new pupils have been 
mostly girls. Apparently the prosperity of 
the country has been such that families 
have sent their girls to high school while 
their brothers have gone to work and taken 
advantage of the high wages obtainable. 

In the matter of teachers’ salaries, the 
states show most diversified practices. The 
lowest average salary is $25 per month for 
the state of North Carolina, while the high- 
est is $88 in California, both being based 
on a year of twelve months. 





there has come 





Hea‘th Inspection of Schools 


With the lengthening of school terms and the increase in years of school demanded, 
a decided advance in the work required of school children. When the 
standards were low, the work was not beyond the capacity of the weaker children, but with 
fuller classes and higher standards this has changed. The medical inspection of schools 
should be made obligatory, and the authority which has the right to compel attendance at 
school should have the added duty of seeing that no harm comes to those attending. Human- 
ity requires that an opportunity of securing medical assistance be given children who may 
suffer through the ignorance or neglect of their parents. 














A Report on the “Sick Man” of America 
—the Street Railway 


The National Municipal League Committee on Public Utilities is of the Opinion 


that City Railways Are Too Important to Community Welfare 
to be Used for Financial Exploitation on the Old Scale 


By Walter Jackson 


Consultant on Electric Railway Fares and Motor Busses, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


N these fast-living times it is quite a long 

period since April, 1920, when the re 

port of the National Municipal League 
Committee on Public Utilities was issued as 
a supplement to the National Municipal Re- 
view under the attractive title, “A Correct 
Toward the Street Prob- 
However, as the street railway pa- 
tient has not yet tried the remedy offered | y 
the committee, there is still opportunity to 
comment upon its possible efficacy if it is 
tried ! 


The committee says: 


Policy Railway 


lem.” 


‘The policy of pri 
vate management under public control has 
broken down,” and if citations were needed 
te prove this, any edition of the Electric 
Railway Journal would do. Thus, the July 
10, 1920, issue has news captions like these 
“New Orleans Men May Strike,” “Prepar 
ing for Toledo Vote’ 
struction and ownership of a 


(on municipal con- 
competing 
street railway), “Long Fight in Rochester” 
(referring to “Tacoma 
Fare Negotiations Fail,” “Foreclosure Su t 
Started” (in Pittsburgh), “Security Values 
Shrink” (traction bonds worst of all), etc 
Indeed, the financial difficulties of the elec- 
tric railways are so great that they have led 
to the holding by many of the thoroughly 
mistaken idea that these difficulties in them 
selves prove that the electric railway is 
passé technically. That is from the 
truth. A properly financed and properly 
operated electric railway can furnish more 
comfortable and reliable transportation at 
less cost than any other means yet devised. 
Chairman Delos F. Wilcox and his con- 
fréres, happily, have not fallen into the 
error of suggesting the simple, and silly, 
use of jitneys for street cars. Of course, 
the bus belongs, too, as the writer has stated 
recently in these columns,* but that’s an- 
other story. 


service-at-cost ), 


far 





*Tue American City, July, 1920, page 49 


As the committee savs: “The 
speculative profits which 
investors to put vast sums I 
is now dead.”’ rr which We 
this hope can never be revive: 
great construction and é 
era of the street railway has passe \l 


new work is in the nature of « 
existing lines, and even here the 
offers a cheaper wa l 
traffic up to the point where it ¢ 
that the bigger c ipital cost 
is justified. Capital for st 
readily obtained by car-trust 
The hundred-million-dollar 1 transit 
projects have be 
the start, 
the question. 
The 


ways has therefore 


¢ 

1 
hy 
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and therefore do not 


financial handling of el 


contrary points of view 
Phe 
existing investment by seeking the greatest 
amount of 


railway men first is to salvage tl 
revenue fro 1 dimini 
number of unwillin 
desperately to the mono; 
features of the contract. 
the city’s qui 1 pro 
The 
thet the situation may be save 


1 “$e; 
the coctrine of getting 


» kt iy 


obsolescent. 


maxX Wl 


‘rom a maximum number of 


tomers, trusting to the fairness 
eral public to see that th 


sire to serve is met by permission to make 
increases in tare (or throw overt ( it 
fare altogether), accompanied | fullest 
possible freedom to use its expe ce 1 
choice of equipment, routing, character of 
service, and other purely technical matters 
The future of private ownershi é 
railways lies far more with tl type of 
management than it does with capital which 


Is ever gravitating toward the 
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vith the smallest interference 
Capital is getting ‘ug and the public 
ts alarm, is witl iwing the hand o 

eg ition,” ¢ t es the ommiuttec Ho 
eve nuch the hand é tion or leg 
ition be withd: i no matt what 
rastic means ar¢ ypress the { 
tine result Satistac 
thie ong I e( e ft ite 

nd the moto esent ever 
‘ \ gy numbe« { ‘ I ) elec 
tric ft Vays the margin of proht that 
pe é t cK ()| ¢ in Ss ch to 
tne ( ¢ ot tor t KS, € ( Ca \ v 
1 dozen o1 ore workmen to a1 from the 
plant r the nroads ide by For ) 
Fordites who pick up their neighbors going 
to ind Irom the omee d Strict \ the 
way of “gang your own gait” won't do tor 
1 dustry that i npetition which « 
be minimized to harmless proportions onl 
\ equent service ¢ CC ind log 
lare 

{ ler the heading Che Lack of Went 
ite Public Policy,” the committee points t 
some of the difficulties that have irisen 
through the fact that so many electric rail 

ivs extend beyond individual municipal 
boundaries and because of the clashes that 
arise between the state and the local o 
lator ithorities Che yritet elieves th 
this situation can be ne rgvek byvat n 
ot co peration similar tot t of the ech 
; md G? 2 hereby Berl im 
its satellite commun es ive agret t 
as a unit in all matters relating to trans 
portation development and control, parks 
and other public lands, etc. A single public 
service corporation covering half a state has 
an Oo erwhelming advant ige in negotiating 


with one hundred or more communities of 


ditferent Size, charactet ind needs It 


lows the rule Divide and cor 


Monopoly Essential in a Public Utility 


Quoting the 1915 program of the Lea 
that “Each 


the committee repeats 


serving an urban community should be 


: 
with the obligations of 


treated as far as practicable as a monopoly 
a monopoly.” (70 
ing back to the IgI1! adds 
that “The make 
street railway securities approximately as 


conference, it 


later aim should be to 


When we put 


safe as municipal bonds 
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hese two statements side by side, we see 
that if a corporation enjoys both monopoly 
assured return, its owners would have 
omplaint to make if they were investors 
Make the street rail 
as a municipal bond. 


not speculators. 
ay return as safe 
nd you will have little trouble in raising 
the relatively modest amounts needed now 
comparison with the building boom of 


po-nt, of find a 


isis of capitalization 


course, 1s to 
upon which such 


return could be made. Here is 


assures 
run into the wilderness of valua- 


tion with its gamut of theories, from “actual 


nvestment,” as advocated by the buying 
side (the municipality), to “reproduction 
cost new,” as advocated by the selling side 
the company). We fear that every com- 


unity will have to settle that argument in 
its own way. It is the fashion of the serv- 
advocates to look to Cleveland 
but let it not be 
forgotten that the Cleveland plan was pre 
] 


ceded 


ice-at ost 


easul able success, 


years of bitter controversy and by 
drastic cut in capitalization. 

There is, of course, the question of the 
iltimate public ownership of all street rail- 
their communities, but as the 
of the National Municipal 
in this respect is well known, it is unneces- 


ways by 
olicy League 


sary to discuss it here in view of the press- 
ing immediate problems of the electric rail- 
1, 


vay industry as it is, 


Street Railway Transportation a Public 


Function 
But to conclude w.th the report. None of 
us can quarrel with the committee's con- 
clusion that the street railway cannot be 
put upon a permanently sound basis by 
means of higher fares, subsidies nor chang 


e 
considered separately 


1 operating methods 


or together. This is essentially a commu- 


What 


in the private corporation may not 


nity problem may be best for the 
cap tal 
be best for 
If private management is to re- 
main, it can do so only upon condition that 


it shall become increasingly instead of de- 


the people in the public cor- 
poration. 


creasingly useful to the community, with 
the proviso that its reward shall be in pro- 
portion to such usefulness. There is more 
than one good man in the industry to-day 
willing to serve on that basis. 
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The People of Schenectady Make 
Good Use of Parks and Pavements 


N. « Many cities 


wished that their parks might be free from 








° 1 
SCHENECTADY, nave 


In the parks 


there are no s‘gns, 


“Keep Off the Grass” 


signs. 


of Schenectady except 


to direct traffic. The services of policem«e n 


are not required to keep the crowds in order ; 
This 


condition is due to the schooling of the pub- 


the crowds take care of themselves 


lic in the fact that they, the people, own the 
parks, and that their money has built and 
maintains the entire system. The civic les- 
son has been well learned. 

If the people prefer to sit or walk on 
the grass they are never stopped. Grass 
can be grown cheaper than good will can be 
Appreciating the fact of owner- 
ship, the people do not steal or destroy the 


dev eloped. 
flowers nor injure the trees. Vandalism is 
Papers are not strewn on the 
lawns nor thrown indiscriminately about the 
parks, but are placed in the receptacles pro 
vided. 


unknown. 


Picnic parties throw their refuse 
in the cans located in the picnic groves 
the 
parks, and they know how to combine that 
liberty with order. 


The people are given the liberty of 


Schenectady is said to be the first city in 
America to introduce community singing 
and dancing on the pavement as a municipal 
project, carried on by the Park Bureau. In 
the congested sections of the city this has 
proved to be a most popular and successful 
form of entertainment. Entire neighbor- 
hoods turn out to enjoy the affairs. Neigh- 
bors meet one another on the same status 
and become better acquainted. 
the medium of these dances friendly rela 
tions are established between people who 


Through 





in no other manner would have be e a 
quainted. Last year the 
dances grew as the season ad 
the end many regrets were expr 
this form of entertainment | 
continued. More real \t 
work was accomplished in the foreisg 
tricts by this social and com: nit enter 
tainment than by any other me 
AN | 
‘Pp a | 
ublic Welfare 


Departments 





Patching Up the Rents 
Mass.—In  approachins the 


Boston, i] 





housing problem in Bosto1 layor Peters 
appointed a Rent and Housing Committee 
which was organized on Ma ( id 
just difficulties between landlords and ten 
ants, and to make a study of housing needs 
The Committee, in its endea equit 
ably adjust differences between landlord 
and tenants, has obtained results in 1,12¢ 
cases, These results have been tal lated 
as follows: 
at 

ension impos 

rent increase 
I rmatior Ss 
( plaints inves it 

te t 
Referred to Boar I 
Referred to Fire 
Refer i to P 
Referred to Wa DD 
Referred to Legal Aid S$ ‘ 
Referred othe t 
Adjusted at State | 
Pending in court 

sed f I te 
Vacate r es f 
Miscellar Ss 

In cases where legal notice t icate has 
been served, the Committee has been suc 
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cessful in obtaining extensions beyond the 
time specified in 85 per cent of such cases 
In complaints of rent increases it has made 
adjustments in 45 per cent of such com- 
plaints; it has found rent increases to be not 
unreasonable in 24 per cent; and it has ef- 
fected agreements between landlords and 
tenants themselves to adjust amicably in 31 
per cent. In other words, adjustments were 
made directly or indirectly in 76 per cent 
of the complaints of rent increases presented 
to it. 

One of the first things this Committee 
did was to secure from the assessors a list 
of all vacant houses in the city. There- 
after, a questionnaire was sent to the own- 
ers as to the condition and rental value of 
these properties, and, as a result of the dis- 
tribution of this questionnaire, the Commit- 
tee has on file considerable information 
ahout the properties for all persons who are 
seeking places in which to live. 


EDWARD F. CONDON 
Secretary, Rent and Housing Committee 
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Children’s Shower Baths in 
Quantity 

Burrato, N. Y.—Since the beginning of 
the big city as we know it to-day, the poor, 
congested district has always been a pitiable 
sight on a hot day, particularly its swelter- 
ing children. To meet that condition, Al- 
bert C. Febrey, Director of the Bureau of 
Recreation for Buffalo, has designed a 
gigantic shower bath for the comfort of the 
children. 

During each warm day this summer the 
city will close one block of street to traffic 
for two hours and give children for blocks 
around a chance to get under this shower, 
which will throw a spray 150 feet long and 
wide enough to easily accommodate 200 to 
300 bathing-suit-clad youngsters. The noz- 
zle spray device is designed to be attached 
to the ordinary street hydrant and throw 
the spray lengthwise along the street. 
Buffalo is credited with being the first city 
to try this scheme for the children that can- 
not go to the beaches or parks. 

JOHN H. MALONE, 


Commissioner of Parks and Public Buildings 
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Manitowoc’s Bonds Taken Locally 
by Direct Sale 


Manitowoc, Wis.—The city of Mani- 
towoc recently issued $200,000 bridge bonds, 
bearing 5 per cent interest. Having been 
unable to interest private concerns in un- 
derwriting these bonds at a satisfactory 
figure, the City Council decided to offer 
them to the public at large, at par and ac- 
crued interest, the City Clerk to have charge 
of the selling. These bonds were oversub- 
scribed for in less than two weeks by the 
local publ'c. No advertising campaign was 
necessary, except a notice published in the 
local papers that these bonds were for sale 
at the City Clerk’s office. 

The two advantages of this plan of financ- 
ing are apparent: interest in public expendi- 
tures is increased by having the bonds held 
locally; and the municipality secured its 
money economically. 

ARTHUR H. ZANDER, 


Highway 
Departments 


Publicity for Street Cleaning 
Department 


Erie, Pa.—There is no part of the city 
administration that is more important than 
the street cleaning department. But so 
little publicity has been given to street clean- 
ing in Erie that few citizens gave it much 
consideration, or had any thought of the 
city department having supervision of the 
work. To advertise the department, and 
call attent’on to its work, the Superinten- 
dent organized a baseball team, recruited 
largely from the department, and called by 
the name of the “Street Cleaners.” It has 
made a good record in and out of town, 
one of its principal rivals being the team 
representing the Fire Department. The re- 
sult is all that was hoped. People talk 
about the team, and every time they men- 
tion the “Street Cleaners” it connects up 
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their minds with a municipal subject to 
which they ought to give some of their at- 
tention. 

The success of the baseball team will 
probably lead to having a Street Cleaners 
team in the city basketball league next 
winter. 

THEODORE EICHHORN, 


Superintendent, Department of Streets and Pul 
lic Improvements. 
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A Municipal Bank 

St. Paut, Minn.—The Sinking Fund 
Investment Committee of this city, con- 
sisting of the Mayor, the Comptroller and 
the Commissioner of Finance, are au- 
thorized by the city charter to buy and sell 
the securities of the city of St. Paul in 
fractional parts. The method of carrying 
this on is to issue certificates to the de- 
positor in multiples of $10. Money re- 
ceived from the depositors is invested in 
securities of the city of St. Paul of various 
kinds. These certificates are sold over the 








GOOD ADVERTISING FOR THE STREET CLEANING DEPARTMENT OF ERIE, PA. 


counter every business day from nine to 
five o'clock and bear interest at the 
4 per cent. The certificates are pa 


demand with interest to the date of with 
drawal. The plan has been in 

about five years and a half, and we hav 
now on deposit about $3,800,000 

The Committee buys securities of the cit 

in the open market or bids for bor that 
are offered for sale by the c'ty against 
other investors. We have a few short-time 
certificates for local improvements, whi 

the Committee takes over directly from the 
city. When this was inaugurated in 1913 


the city issued three classes of securities 
first, regular honds sold on the market 
market rate; second, tax levy certifi 
issued in anticipation of the collection 
taxes for the year—one-year certificates 
usually bearing interest at the rate of 4 
per cent; and, third, special assessment 


bonds secured by assessments made upon 
benefited property for local improvements 
these bearing interest from 51% to 6 pet 


cent and running three years. 

We found it difficult to sell on the 4? 
per cent basis the bonds which had to be 
sold at par with accrued interest. The first 
issue taken over under this system was 
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S150.000 worth of water bonds This sVS- 
tem of the sale of certificates was opposed 
by many of the trust and savings banks of 
the city, which claimed it interfered with 
their business It did to a certain extent, 
because many of them were paying 3% per 
cent on deposits remaining six months or 
more in the bank. The city could afford to 
pay 4 per cent and have these certificates 
redeemable any time with interest to the 
date of withdrawal 

In 1916 the institution went through a 
rin during the month of April, 1 
nearly a million dollars. When the run 


was broken, the Committee held all its high 


aaving out 


est rate securities intact, having disposed of 
all the lower rate maturities to meet the 
run Following the passage of a city 
charter amendment money began to flow 
back into the fund and has continued ever 
since. We found that we had afforded a 
safe depository for the peoples’ money, had 
placed the finances of the city on a much 
sounder basis, and could protect the city 
against extortion by bond buyers. It also 
enabled us to have a fund on which we 
could draw for emergencies to finance some 
special improvement. 

It is believed that this is the only city 
that has this system, although it is a system 
that with slight variations could be put 
into operation in any city where the raising 
of money by bond issue was important. 
The net income of this fund, after paying 
all expenses of operation for the ten months 
of 1918, up to November 1, was $10,506.21. 
The net income for the month of October 
was $1,254.22. The money raised by the 
bank is deposited with the First National 
Bank of this city every day. The business 
is handled by two clerks. 

Recently the bank has been a help in 
negotiating the sale of other securities on a 
4% per cent basis. Our last sale was 
October 8, and the City Bank bid in 
$100,000 worth of water bonds on a 4 
per cent basis, not having received bids at 
par from outside parties. The fund grows 
at the rate of $100,000 a month, which has 
permitted us to handle all the bond sales 
that the city has made in the last two years. 
Under this system we can take up the bonds 
at any time and furnish from $100,000 to 
$400,000 in money on very short notice 

The writer has personally managed this 
affair ever since its inception in 1913, and, 
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knowing the ins and outs of the whole bus 
ness, the vicissitudes through which we 
have passed and the successful backing by 
the people, is enthusiastically in favor of 
this proposition. He is preparing a history 
of this experiment in financing, which it is 
hoped will soon be ready for general circu 
lation. The experiment has been so suc 
cessful that it seems worthy of considera 
tion in almost any city, 

S. A. FARNSWORTH, 

Commissioner of I 
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Thrift Lessons in St. Louis Schools 


Sr. Louris, Mo.—That the collection and 
sale of waste paper in the St. Louis public 
schools is rapidly assuming the aspects ot 
“big business” is indicated in a report just 
made by Stephen M. Wagner, member of 
the Board of Education. 

This movement had its inception in a 
resolution introduced by Mr. Wagner at a 
Board meeting in April, 1916, its purpose 
as outlined at that time being to have the 
pupils in the schools bring old papers, books 
and magazines to school to be turned over 
to firms dealing in waste paper. The pro- 
ceeds of all sales were to go to the credit 
of the Teachers Benevolent Annuity Asso- 
ciation, a voluntary organization of St. 
Louis teachers formed for the purpose of 
paying annuities to those of its members 
who retire after long service and for giving 
relief to members temporarily in need. 

Over 100,000 pupils in 135 schools now 
participate in this work. Old newspapers 
and magazines are saved, and once each 
week are brought to school, where they are 
deposited in proper receptacles, later to be 
gathered up by an automobile truck and 
carried away. To stimulate interest on the 
part of pupils, some schools have instituted 
contests with one room pitted against an- 
other. Other contests have been brought 
into play at various times, all tending to 
arouse interest on the part of pupils. In 
some schools the room having the largest 
collection of paper is awarded a banner, to 
be retained until some other room makes a 
better record, That the schools are not only 
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doing very important work in raising mone Saving paper 
for a worthy cause, but that they are also. of a well-planned system ot ¢ 
of material assistance in helping to con thrift in the St 
serve the constantly lessening supply of Thrift Star ( g 
white paper, is indicated by some of th ember, git 
ficures submitted. f learning to save \ re 
From the time the schools opened ng system has be o 
September, IQI19, to the time the close n the schools, and is 
June, 1920, the pupils collected a total ol he bovs and Pir st 
858 tons of paper. Of this amount, 764  br.ng their penni : 
tons consisted of newspapers and Q4 tol quarters, OF any 
iwazines Had it not been for the ive, deposit it w 
prevalence of influenza during several them, and are credited the 
onths, the total for 1920 would have been vith what they save 
much greater. That the children of St 
Since the start of the papel saving move q ured the habit of saving 
ent, a grand total of $37,813.34 has been large amounts ot money 
realized from its sale. Che total receipts reported to the Assistant S 
realized from the sale of waste paper tor harge every Saturday Since 
the school year ending June 30, 1920, was Stamp Campaign was Lug ( $504 
$20,675, and the expense of operation i Q15.51 more than halt n 
93,367, making a net pront of $17 208 worth have been purchase 1 tl 
Prices in effect at the present time are as schools. 
follows: $1.25 per 100 pounds for news Assista 
papers, and $2.75 for magazines. An auto 


truck has been purchased by the Teachers When the School Children Spoke 
Association in order to facilitate collections for Themselves 
of paper and delivery to the firms buying Los ANGELES, Catir.—Like ot 


waste paper. Los Angeles’ school building pz 




















“SHE HAD SO MANY CHILDREN SHE DIDN’T KNOW WHAT TO DO’’ 
A float in the school-building bond parade in Los Angeles 
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P ted by the wa ind seve score the larger schools participated in the 
new dings ere needed to make the pageant, requiring more than two hours to 
hool ulatior mfortable Since Se pass a given point. Each school was al- 
teml 1919, the children of school ag lowed to use its own judgment in the char- 
have been increasing ite of more t icter of its entry, and as a result no pickle 
I 1 mont enlist popt sent vanufacturer on earth had anything “on” 
nt in the voting of $9,500,000 in bonds this parade, so far as variety was con- 
the necessary building, the school chi cerned The effectiveness of the campaign 
en took part in a great parade. On the of the children was proved by the vote for 

a before the electior more thar I o1 the bonds, which carried by 14 to I 


Gettysburg’s Playground Investment 
By Paul Reid Pontius 


President, Playground Association, Gettysburg, Pa. 


I 


N the months following the armistice, As the city makes no appropriation for 
the people of Gettvs! urg, like those of this recreation work, the funds have so tat 
many other American cities, noted a dis been secured by “drives” among the citi 

ng nerease in juvenile delinquency zens. Last year $4,250.44 was spent, and it 

d general unrest among the young people is expected that at least an equal sum will 

f the town. Gambling was rife, and abe required for the work of this summer. 
series of sensational hold ups aroused the But Gettysburg is satisfied with its invest- 


ommunity to the need of corrective ac ment. 


n. Gettysburg turned to the same remedy) $$$ 
which other cities have tried and found 
helpftul—increased facilities for out-of 
recreatiot 

Che city already had at its disposal a 
playground, or park, of some 17 acres, 
equipped with a caretaker’s lodge, on the 
first floor of which are showers and lockers 
for boys and men, and a retiring room for 
girls and women. This playground was the | 
gift of William B. Kurtz, a Philadelphia 


banker, whose boyhood had been spent in 
Gettysburg. The community realized that 
it was not getting the full use of this gift 
and determined to organize its play. A 
Playground Association was formed, and a 
trained playground director engaged. 
Recognizing local enthusiasm for baseball, 
the Association organized a league by city 
wards, repaired the diamond, and built a 
grand stand and bleachers. 


a great 


The league was 
success, and the playground at- 
tained such a degree of popularity that its 
facilities were severely taxed. Accord- 


ingly, 





this year, an additional director of 
play has been employ ed. Five tennis courts 
have been laid out, as well as a football 
held, and many minor improvements have 
been added 





The local band has been en- 














en ll | 
gaged to give weekly concerts during the GIANT STRIDE IN A GETTYSBURG 
summer months, PLAYGROUND 
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A PENETRATION ROAD BUILT WITH REFINED TAR BY THE OTTAWA IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSION IN 1913 


Bituminous Penetration Surfaces for 
Highways 


By A. B. Manson 


Chief Engineer, Stratford, Ontario 


ITUMINOUS penetration surfaces are absorb it. To secure the be 

readily divided into two classes or oil should then be covers 

groups, the one superficial and th sharp sand or clean ston 
other more nearly permanent Under the and after a number of ap ( 
superficial class come all surface treatments, road is not knocked to pieces 
such as dust palliatives, while the mor traffic, a covering of this bitu 
nearly permanent class are bituminous will be formed that is impervio 
bonded roads and pavements and satisfactory in the prevention of 


Che economic develop ent of an 


tr 


The Use of Road Oils demands road improvement 


One of the most disastrous happenings to mands the development of roa 


a road is the loss of the dust or binder in it country passes from thi o Na 
and one of the most disagreeable conditions to the finished pavement Both | 
to the traveling public is the dust nuisance. the Un'ted States have now reached th 
If it is possible to remove one evil, both are state of development wher ! 
removed. Up to date possibly the most as the urban roads requ’re more tl 
efficient means to this end is the use of road lesser types of permane ur 
oils. Road oils are indeed a _ bless ng on main highways. Still it ist be realize 
though sometimes rather expensive. The that many portions have not advance 
purchasing official should first of all make enough to finance the expensive paver 
sure that he knows what he is buying, and rhe bituminous penetration pavement 
then that he applies the proper quality to of the types that bridges the two extr« 
the proper type of road. Not every quality torms is doubtless the chief v:sibl 
of oil is either econom’cal or useful to forms is doubtless the chef ible 
every type of road. gand st of improved roads cked 

For satisfactory practice the road should real demand for improvement a 
be in good condition as to crown, grade, nomic necessity The idea of the bitu 
etc., and cleaned as free from dust as pos nous penetration road is to get somethii 
sible. The road should be warm and dry, of a more nearly permanent natur¢ ( 
and the oil should be applied with the better thing with a bond more enduring thar 
class of mechanical distributors evenly and water and stone dust, something that 
in such quantity that the road will readily prevent the very life of the road from b 
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ing thrown over the neighbor's fence every 
t:me a motor car passes, without the bank- 
rupt ng cost of the expensive pavement. 


Qualities of Bituminous Penetration Roads 

Several reasons might be advanced for 
the use of the bituminous penetration road. 
It is an old and tried method and for its 
purpose has stood the test. In old London 
one hundred years ago builders constructed 
bituminous pavements by the penetration 
method. Since then hundreds of miles have 
heen added, and this process is still used 
for construction and maintenance. 

Its simplicity of construction lends itself 
admirably to road building distant from 
cities and centers of population. No ex- 
tensive plant and equipment is necessary. 
Skilled labor is not absolutely necessary, 
though skilled supervision is a necessity 
here as everywhere. Thoroughfares need 
not be kept closed for long periods, as in 
some types of construction, 

The great problem is, how can we con- 
struct and permanently maintain on our 
country highways a serviceable pavement 
surface at a cost that will not mean bank- 
ruptcy to the community or confiscation of 
the abutting property by special assess- 
ments ? 

While seeking an answer, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that every pavement 
has its faults and that no one is the panacea 
of all road ills. We must treat every road 
or part of a road as a separate individual 
proposition, and spend our money in the 
purchase of a pavement just as we would 
in any other good purchase—the best value 
for the least money. 

Among the requirements to be cons:dered 
in choosing this wearing surface are: it 
should be smooth, easily cleaned, not dusty, 
noisy or slippery, easy to construct, easy 
to repair, attractive in appearance, and, 
above all, suited to the traffic to which it 
will be subjected. 


Details of the Work 


Returning now to a closer consideration 
of these items, a word about the construc- 
tion other than the surface m ght be in 
order, as it is always the prime prere- 
quisite of every pavement—the preliminary 
or foundation work. As often said, and 
yet not always heeded, every road needs 
drainage—the more nearly perfect the bet- 
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ter. Be sure your side drains are good and 
lead somewhere. Too often a bad outlet 
wrecks the whole system. Give particular 
attention to the hillsides and the places 
where poor or ind:fferent material exists 
for foundation, and once the foundation 
material is in place, consolidate as perfectly 
as may be by rolling, unt] there is no move- 
ment of the base. 

Before plac'ng the first course of stone, 
all excess dirt and fine material should be 
swept from the surface of the foundation. 
This promotes a closer bond between the 
pavement and the foundation and tends also 
to prevent the stone from being dust coated 
and thus interfering with the proper ad 
hesion of the bitumen to the surface of the 
individual fragments. If tar is used as the 
cementing element in the road, a covering 
or coat of tar is applied to the base thus 
cleaned. This tar penetrates to a degree 
and also forms a close binder between the 
base and the surface. 

If asphalt is used as the binder, this first 
or paint coat is not employed. As the com- 
pleted thickness of the pavement is usually 
2 to 3 inches, the broken stone should all 
pass a 2-inch ring. It should consist of 
sound, tough and angular fragments of uni- 
form quality, free from dirt and other ob- 
jectionable matter either occurring loose or 
adhering to the stone. If it is stored in 
ples along the roadside prior to use, par- 
ticular precautions should be taken to pre- 
vent its becoming mixed with dirt. The 
stone should be as nearly of uniform size 
as possible, so as to produce a course of 
uniform texture which when rolled will have 
the voids evenly distributed. Wide varia- 
tion in sizes, part:cularly running to small 
sizes, results in the formation of spots 
which become so dense that uniform pene- 
tration will be very much hindered or pre- 
vented altogether. Such places may not 
be readily discernible in the newly fin‘shed 
pavement, but will ravel and disintegrate 
under traffic long before the pavement has 
attained its normal life. For this reason 
special care should be taken in the choice 
of stone, and to secure the desired stone 

is no small difficulty. 

The stone should also be sufficiently dur- 
able to prevent the excessive formation of 
dust during the first rolling and before the 
application of the bitumen. Further, for 
securing the best results the broken stone 
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should be shoveled and not dumped in place e out or other 
on the foundation The common practice quired level 
i of dumping loads where the stone is re 
q quired and spreading out the piles results The Use of Binder Distributors 
é in the segregation of the fine material Possibly the most satisfactor ' ‘ 
which hinders penetration and makes uni excellent. results are obtained f1 +] 
3 formity of surface almost impossible. This of mechanical distributors { 
s due to the fact that the center of the bituminous binder. prov i th 
space originally occupied by each load re of good design and properly oper 
ceives upon dumping a compact ng” effect of the modern diets ‘ret ari 
4 ch greater than the surrounding area nstruction and apply the heat 
und on rolling leaves such places slightly either by a singk erate 
igher. An uneven road will be the natural rear of! t= cet ' s set 
result. The best practice, which is seldon lose to the roa he ¢ 
followed, calls for dumping the stone or quires considerabk t 
dumping boards, from which it is spread yperator, but on the other hand has ’ 
vy shoveling. con Nc the dist ‘ inn li 
\fter the stone has been unifor compacted stone. it t that 
spread to a depth of 3 inches loose, it is rutting does not occur it 
rolled dry until the fragments are well set. therefore. that sufficiently wide ti 
\ 12-ton, 3 wheel roller 1S usually SatiStac- used on the n achine Lhe \mer 1! ~ 
tory and is operated as in ordinary water ciety for Municipal Improvement 
bound macadam construction... The rolling specification for such mecl 
should be carefully watched, and discon tributor which covers important 
tinued when the stone is thoroughly keyed jt is. in part, as follows 
together and before dust begins to accumu- 
late on the surface or the stone is crushed The ar ges <2 r 
lf the stone is crushed, the voids are filled se lesigned — _ a ai = 
: utuminous materials specif 
and penetration is prevented The ten der a pressure of not less than z 
dency, however, is to under-roll rather than more than 75 pounds per square 
over-roll, and in either case an inferior amnonrs and betweet the | a \ 
pavement results. If irregularities appear ae 2 t] pales zm in t] 
on the rolled surface, the spots should be containing the bituminous material and wit 
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A HEAVY-DUTY MOTOR PRESSURE DISTRIBUTOR APPLYING HOT BITUMINOUS MATERIAL 
IN BUILDING A PENETRATION ROAD 
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an accurate pressure gauge so located as to be 
easily observed by the engineer while walking 
beside the distributor. It shall be so operated 
that at the termination of each run the bitu- 
minous material will be shut off at once. 

“It shall be so designed that the normal 
width of application shall be not less than 6 
feet, and so that it will be possible on either 
side of the machine to apply widths of not 
more than 2 feet. The distributor shall be 
provided with wheels having tires, each of 
which shall be not less than 18 inches in 
width, the allowed maximum pressure per 
square inch of tire being dependent upon the 
following relationship between the aforesaid 
pressure and diameter of the wheel: for a 
2-foot diameter wheel, 250 pounds shall be 
the maximum pressure per linear inch of 
width of tire per wheel, an additional pressure 
of 20 pounds per inch being allowed for each 
additional 3 inches in diameter.” 


In operating a mechan‘cal distributor it 
is important that application should not 
overlap either at the ends or sides, and that 
at the completion the nozzles should not 
drip on the road. Care should be taken 
that the nozzles are kept clean so that no 
strips are left to be later closed in by the 
hand pouring pot. By calculation and ex- 
perience the proper amount of bitumen may 
be delivered on the road with reasonable 
precision. Adjustments as to speed of 
travel and in feed to the nozzle may be 
readily arrived at by an experienced oper- 
ator. 

Immediately after this first application of 
bitumen a uniform layer of small-size 
broken stone should be spread over the sur- 
face in such quantity as to fill the surface 
voids. The road should then be rolled, with 
the addition of more stone if necessary. 
The size of this stone is about %4-inch. 
It should also be clean and free from dust 
and dry, so that the bond with the road 
will not be interfered with and will present 
a proper surface for the reception of the 
final or seal coat. The bitumen surface 
should also be kept free from dust, dirt or 
foreign substances while this 44-inch stone 
is being spread. Good practice is to deliver 
the stone by a side swing of the shovel, 
which spreads the stone evenly and gives 
more opportunity for the stone to come to 
rest in the voids. Just sufficient of this 
course should be used, otherwise the roller 
will crush the excess and form a blanket 
or mat with little wearing ability and pre- 
venting the penetration of bitumen. The 
surface is then swept to remove excess of 
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stone and fine material not held firmly in 
place. 

The seal coat is then applied in exactly 
the same manner as the previous applica- 
tion, except that the quantity is less, there 
being much less penetration. The surface 
is uniformly coated, care being taken to 
avoid excess which would form a thick, 
undesirable mat. 

Immediately after the b'tumen is applied 
it should be covered with a thin layer of 
small broken stone of good, clean, hard 
quality or clean, sharp sand. The amount 
placed should be just enough to fill any re- 
maining voids and act as a thin covering 
over the bitumen to prevent its sticking to 
the wheels of traffic. Rolling them finally 
compacts the road and forces the particles 
of sand or stone together, leaving a finished, 
smooth surface. 


The rolling of the pavement after it is 
completed is a matter which appears to be 
slighted frequently. The rolling of a pene- 
tration road is a vastly different proposition 
from the rolling of sheet asphalt or of bitu- 
minous concrete having a well graded min- 
eral content. It should be rolled when suf- 
ficiently warm, so that the road is some- 
what plastic. This rolling should be car- 
ried on for some time after the pavement is 
opened to traffic, possibly for two weeks. 
Too much stress cannot be la'd on the roll- 
ing or compacting of the road and the re- 
duction of voids to a minimum. 

It goes without saying that all this work 
should be done in the heat of summer, but 
in practice this is very often not the case, 
and frequently contracts run into late fall, 
which of course gives rise to many diffi- 
culties. The stone is cold and chills the 
bitumen, causing improper penetration. It 
is more apt to be damp, preventing proper 
adhesion. After the first frosts, leaves 
from trees along the roadside, more par- 
ticularly in city streets, fall on the loose 
stone, and if not removed prevent penctra- 
tion. 


The final dressing of small stone or sand 
above referred to should be left on, and if 
necessary kept on and swept about for the 
first year. This very materially assists in 
filling the surface voids, which is most es- 
sential and vital to the life of the pavement. 
Traffic will iron a dressing of sand, if 
properly spread, to a very smooth surface, 
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and we then have one of the factors of 


good paving—smoothness. Being smooth 


it readily lends itself to ease in cleanin 
which in turn prevents dust. 


Maintenance Requirements 


Following the capital cost of any pav 
ment, the most important consideration is 
the question of maintenance. Ordinarily a 
properly designed and constructed penetra- 
tion road should require small repairs. A 
rejuvenation of the seal coat or its re- 
newal when worn away should be the limit 
unless trafhe is exceedingly heavy or the 
dirt hauled on the road has been ground into 
the surface before cleaning. No attention 
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ibuted, the seal « 
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lowly and evenly \\ 


or dressing shou 


If, on the other 
where in the seal at 
promptly repaired. Broom 
weak spots to allow proj 
apply the bitumen and stone 
back to a level with the 

By maintaining the sea 
of the road is continued 
quently a break in the sur 


ot support from elow | 


may be weak f 








BRANT ROAD, GALT, ONTARIO, A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE PENETRATION METHOD, USING 
THREE APPLICATIONS OF REFINED BITUMINOTS BINDER 


should be required for from three to five 
years, and then a light dressing of road oil 
covered with stone chips or sharp sand 
will replace or renew the life of the seal 
Care should be taken that too thick 
a mat is not formed, which 
tendency to 
and form waves. 


coat. 
would have 
under traft 


quite a shove 


As the seal coat forms the roof of the 
road, it should never be 
out. It forms a water-proof blanket, pre 


allowed to wear 


venting water from penetrating and spell 
ing destruction. 
road is secured and traffic is uniformly dis 


If proper adhesion to the 


nder su 


faulty drainage. | 


it-is obvious that the proy 


to remove the cause o 


tempt ng a repair on th 


causes of failure may be 


improper distribution, as v 





bitumen damaged or unsuitab! 


pose. 


| The appearance ol 


result of improper rolling, o1 


the stone while the bitun 
plied, or the use of toot 
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Publicity and Public Health Education 
By Edward Warfel 


Director, Division of Publicity, Indiana Board of Health 


OTWITHSTANDING the antipathy 
N often voiced among publishers and 

editors, the press agent still sur- 
vives. For with all his faults the press 
agent serves a purpose. Who will deny 
that he makes people think? True, the re- 
action is not always to the lasting benefit 
of the thinker. But he thinks, nevertheless. 
And it is sometimes a kind of thought that 
calls for action, and this is the germ of 
progress. 


The Appeal to Public Opinion 

The food control law, the greatest piece 
of arbitrary highhandedness ever perpe 
trated upon our people, and the most radical 
regulation ever conceived in a democracy, 
was made possible because of what? Be- 
cause of the efforts of a new type of press 
agent, nothing more, nothing less. There 
was createtl a greater force than any law. 
It was the force of public opinion. The 
idea of food was cleverly linked up by the 
federal agent with the idea of winn'ng the 
war, and truthfully it was declared that 
food was essential to victory. 

Again we had a demonstration of the 
power of the press agent. When the coal 
supply seemed inadequate, when production 
was not keeping up with demand or con- 
sumption, along came a presidential ap- 
po‘ntee and stopped practically all bus'ness 
east of the Mississippi, except that directly 
connected withthe manufacture of muni- 
tions, on one Additional day per week fol- 
lowing th& Sabbath, until conditions were 
more nearly normal. There was no law for 
it; to many there seemed no excuse for it. 
But Administrator Garfield’s so-called edu- 
cational division had declared it was essen- 
tial. The American people took the news- 
papers’ printed word for gospel, and thou- 
sands threw into the war hopper an extra 
day of idleness which indirectly contributed 
what one division of the war administration 
said was required to win the victory. It 
vas without precedent the heatless Monday, 
and it required an audacity second only to 
the vision that directed it. 

Thus we provided food and fuel in wholly 


adequate supply. Both were needed and 
both essential. But neither of itself could 
he expected to play more than a limited part 
in winning the conflict. Which brings us 
to the thing that actually did win the war— 
the sturdy manhood of our young men who 
carried the burden of battle to the front 
line trenches with such vigor, such de- 
termination, such stamina that even the 
scientifically trained and highly developed 
brutes of the Hohenzollerns fled in startled 
dismay. But where did we get this man- 
hood? How was it mustered? We had to 
take those who were fit in making up our 
army, and the rest—what of them? 

| believe that had the Surgeon General 
of the army been as radical as some other 
enterprising Washington functionaries in 
his enthusiasm for success, for results such 
as all America hoped and prayed for, he 
would have patterned after their example 
and indulged in the publicity game, for a 
greater, more beneficent and far-reaching ° 
purpose. He might not have improved the 
quality of the material submitted to the 
draft boards, but he could have thrown a 
bomb of truth into the ranks of the people 
which might have seriously interfered with 
their aplomb. 

But the truth could not be concealed 
when man after man, supposedly the flower 
of our manhood, turned out to be weeds in 
our Eden. And when the total of rejec- 
tions became so large as to be startling, 
questions were asked. And now the truth 
is coming out. Slowly the work is trickling 
back into the homes. The reasons are be- 
ing given for the incapacity of many of our 
“best” young men failing to come up to the 
minimum requirements of a man’s man. | 
say the word is coming slowly. It is in 
many places coming so slowly as to be 
practically imperceptible and _ ineffective. 
Why is this? Is there something sacred 
about a fact that conveys to a weakling 
the cause of his weakness? Is it the pecu- 
liar province of the physician to know the 
things that are contributing to the decline 
of a race and lock this knowledge in his 
bosom? Nag! 
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If the great masses of the people, just never have it again. Thi mply on the 
plain people, have won anything by the’ theory that the time to do busine s is vhile 
bloody struggles of the last four years, it you have a prospectiy customer 
is a right to be on the inside. We have all Chere are many, including some whom | 

q declared against secret treaties We want regard as eminent authority, who insistent] 
; diplomacy in the open. We want and in assert that our entire success i! nnection 
3 sist that reasons be given for any and all with the winning of the wat ’ 
3 actions that have either a national or an intensive salesmat f a big 
international significance. We want “open idea was that through highly « ( 
t ovenants, openly arrived at.” Then why public sentiment it would be possible to 
¥ should we not have light on the subject of carry out any program held necessary t 
: ur own fitness to survive and to fight for win. The conscription sch was a 
he things that make life worth while? ess because it was backed } rf 
Can there be any denial of such privilege? conviction that it was right, that it w 
\hat, then, is the answer? necessary, and that it hit every fel lik 
ood control and fuel control, with their 
An Appeal to Health Officers arbitrary, sometimes unreasonabk nd 

It rests with you—you who know to tell often misconceived regulations PF e” 
the public freely and frankly what consti- tive in exactly the same way 
tutes the trouble. You know why hun It seems to me that health offic 

4 lreds of thousands of our “best” young before them the opportunity for the mos 
4 people are headed for an early grave, an in beneficent and lasting public se 
sane asylum or a hospital, and yet you hes has survived tl I The neces 
tate to state openly that it is because of ré ‘ruiting a large bod f fighting men ] 
venereal diseases. You know why hundreds passed; there : 
»f thousands die annually from tubercu irrant gover? 
losis, and you know how th’‘s awful thing r fuel. But the i nt 
can be prevented. You know where typhoi Increasing need f the 
originates, and you know that it is a nasty vomanhood fit t 
thing to talk about. For weeks I have been mplex proble: 
referring to the “prudery” of people which problems are of a ienitude ne 
seeks to hide the truth about venereal dis n the world’s 
ease. But what is this compared to the brains and | 
cloak of inscrutable silence that too often  tull possession of all the 
characterizes your official position and your with all their faculties keyed to the highest 
professional life? ethciency. This force is available 

I am not suggesting that you disclose pro generation that is trained to healtht ( 
fessional secrets. I am not intimating that t-ces, to high ideals a1 g 
a possibility exists whereby any public ror d ire therefore the missiot ari 

| could come of a betrayal of confidence that Civilization, the apostles of th ( 
comes to you in your practice. But I am in- lom, the exponents of the new relig 
j sisting that you have no right to distinguish \nd the mechanical agenci 
: between your dut’es as physicians and your education, the public press. the thea 
{ duties as teachers. platform and the pulpit, are op ' 
I venture the opinion that there were lever before This old world has beet 
2 many omissions that cost the American aroused from its stupor. It has be ike 
: people more than it is possible to represent {rom the sleep of ages that had luce 
i in figures of dollars and cents, more than flabbiness of flesh and soul, and it is pre 
any failure of aircraft or big guns, and I paring for a man’s work. Society, at least 
. am wondering whether one of these omis in large part, has learned its lessor It 
sions was that the Surgeon General of the open to leadership. It desires direction 
\rmy operated without the publicity and The value attached to human life and hu 
. educational facilities which might have con man happiness has been emphasized a hun 
{ tributed facts of priceless value to the dredfold in reaction from the slaughter of 
{ American people, whose attention he had European shambles the time, thers 


then as he never had before, and as he may fore, to speak out The gospel of clear 
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be old stuff to those of you wh vard in a higher standard of public morals, 
reached and practised it yourselve race improved, physically and spir- 

i for decades But it | ituall 
ken on a glamour, a new meaning, a he public health officer who neglects the 
reater significance to the masses, and they mportant feature of popular education 
re children in their thirst after tl through every available source of publicity 
lake to them every day through tl is not visualizing his job. He overlooks the 
newspapers, the pulpit, the platform, and most potent influence for good, the most at- 
ise, the story of physical regenera tractive and effective opportunity for en 
I i) lecture or scold The pla nest listing the supp rt essential for mak'ng his 
tate ent of tact 1s e1 igh \nd whe the work a success and a bene ficence to those 
have soaked in they must do with whom he would protect from the pitfalls 
reatment \ vill have your re of ignorance and filth Let your light shine 


The Value of Municipal Dairy Inspection 


Constant Vigilance Necessary by Municipal Health Authorities to Ensure 
Clean Milk for Cities 


By C. V. Craster, M. D. 


Health Officer, Newark, N. J. 


. is only within recent years that the applied to the practical production of milk 
| growing needs of large cities have re have well borne out the deductions of the 
quired commercialization of the milk laboratory. It has been abundantly proved 
luction industt ipon a large scale that when reasonable precautions are taken 

M iversally used as a food for young upon the farm a safe milk supply can be 

ld, has, however, for many years been accurately predicted. 

pected of being the vehicle of widely To obtain a reasonable standard of good 
distributed ep’demics of contagious dis milk the various municipalities adopted milk 
eases. The op'nions of the theorists when ordinances in which grades artificial in 





CONDITIONS EXISTING AT A LARGE DAIRY BARN NEAR IRVINGTON, N. J., PRIOR TO 
INSPECTION BY NEWARK MUNICIPAL HEALTH AUTHORITIES 
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DELIVER MILK IN THAT CITY 


classification attempted to put a_ higher 


value upon the product of clean dairies 
Although there may be some criticism pos 
sible of the multitude of milk grades, the 
ultimate object of attempting to obtain a 
I i clean 


product cannot by itself be a harmful prop: 


better price to the producer f 


sition. 
Possibilities of Danger 

It is evident that in framing a milk ordi 
nance we cannot simply dictate a grade of 
milk in which the bacterial count shall be 
the only requirement. We cannot ignore 
the farm and the dairy, for after all it ts 
at the point of production that the chiet 
effort of influencing a milk supply must be 
directed. It is unfortunate in this conne 
tion that the public attitude has been in the 
direction of putt’ng too much stress on the 
value of pasteurization. No one will ques 
tion the value of this process in safeguard 
ing a milk supply from the danger of infec- 
tion with pathogenic organisms as well as 
in reducing the average bacterial count 
The drawback to pasteurization is the ten 
dency to produce habits of carelessness an 
slovenliness in the production of pasteurized 
milk. The farmer thinks it is all right 
the pasteurizing to take care of everything 
in the way of dirt and bacteria. The same 


1 


view 1s held by too 


thorities The Tact 


tion itself is a potent 


ind only by energetic 


torts can it be mad 


manner. I would rect t 
those health boards which 
their pasteurized supplies 
watch upon the paste 
selves 

No amount of grading 
can ever control a lk 
lairy inspection is erat 
the experience re Ne 
partment of Health that 
and careful dairy inspecti 
tice of clean milk be 
perience with the tube 
used for raw milk prod 
ample of the need for da‘r 
though tubercul'n test sheet 
the offices, Inspections 
accuracies in the tagging of 
do not correspond to the de 
numbers. It is a commo 
find cows in herds without 
having been recently add 
having been mace We 
sheets of cows that were 
the test was made, but later 


THE SAME BARN SHOWN ON PREVIOTS PAGE APTER THE NEWARK HEALTH AUTHORITIES 
HAD REQUIRED A MORE CLUANLY DAIRY AS ONE REQUISITE FOR A PERMIT TO 
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having been tested at the dairy. Tags 
orig nally issued for bulls have been found 
in the ears of cows. Cows showing gross 
physical signs of disease are at times picked 
out from herds and found tuberculous. It 
has been said that the bacteriological ex 
amination will reveal many of these condi- 
tions. In a mixed supply, however, the 
extreme dilution of pathological evidence 
will render a possible diagnos's unlikely, 
and this method will certainly not detect 
the tuberculous cow The diseased cow 1s 
frequently hidden in the herd, its palpably 
“out of condition” appearance seldom at 
tracting the attention of the milker or 
farmer, 

The possibility of mischief resulting from 
a grading of milk by bacterial count alone 
is manifestly great. In protecting the milk 
supply from contamination it is very im 
portant not only to insure clean milk but 
also to remove as far as possible all poten 
tial agents of danger. Old and unclean 
cow barns must be improved, a pure water 
supply for cows and utensils must be as 
sured. The provision of proper apparatus 
for steam sterilizing all cans and containers 
is necessary on every farm. Up-to-date 
and efficient methods are essential for the 
quick removal of manure from cow barns, 
for the rapid cooling of milk and of keeping 
it cool till delivered at the railroad station. 
The railroad facilities for proper refrigera- 
tion also need attention. In the efficient 
carrying out of these requirements no single 
instrument has ever equalled the score card 
for dairies, creameries, receiving stations 
and pasteurizing plants. At this time the 
Federal score card is used for the first dairy 
inspection. This card scores by points, and 
results in conveying an excellent picture on 
the points scored. 

\ later adoption for subsequent scores is 
a yes-and-no card. No points are given. 
To one looking down the card the “noes” 
are very prominent, and show at a glance 
where the premises are deficient. The 
score card is a concrete instrument, it is 
tangible and shows the farmer where he 
fails to meet the requirements for a high 
score. It repays his study and attention, 
and it is our experience that after a few 
inspections the dairyman will take a real 
interest in the number of points he should 
or should not be credited with. The score 
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card is an educating force of great useful- 
ness and one of the best advertising 
mediums for the necessity of clean milk 
production. 

It has been said that clean milk may be 
produced by skilled workers in the worst 
type of insanitary dairy by using proper 
methods of precaution. I am far from de- 
crying the value to be put upon methods in 
milk production; at the same time this 
should not be over-emphasized. The same 
argument may be applied to human surgery 
A clever surgeon could conduct a success- 
ful operation in a pigsty. We should not, 
however, suggest that all our operating 
rooms be pigsties; we could not afford to 
take such a chance. 

In the control of a milk supply, strong- 
arm methods cannot be used as a continu 
ous procedure. Many of our milk pro- 
ducers are endeavoring to do their best, and 
they very frequently appeal to the Depart- 
ment for information upon how to improve 
their methods and equ'pment. We have 
found good milk produced with poor equ’p- 
ment, and bad milk from a high-class farm. 
Where new barns and equipment are put 
in to improve a dairy score, clean methods 
are easily insisted upon. The old, unclean 
dairy, no matter how good the bacterial 
count of its milk, will always remain a po- 
tential danger to the supply; since the con- 
dition for contamination is present, only 
eternal vigilance will keep the product clean. 

A recent example of how the bacterial 
count does not reveal the exact conditions 
surrounding the point of production came 
to our notice not long ago. A certified 
milk supply with a record of bacteria al- 
ways well within the legal limit was found 
upon examination of the dairy premises to 
be far from meeting the requirements for 
certified milk. Diseased cows were found 
in this herd, where veterinary inspection 
was perfunctory. The premises were found 
to be unsanitary in certain directions, and 
the medical examination of employes was 
only irregularly performed. Regular dairy 
inspection of certified, raw and pasteurized 
milk dairies by the Newark Department has 
revolutionized the type of barns and equip- 
ment used for milk production. “Before 
and after’ photos of alterations in dairy 
premises as the result of inspection are 
astonishing, 
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The Farmer's Attitude + tn the or 


It is extraordinary to what lengt the th the t 
farmer will go when he sees the necessity t taker 
t improvement In recent vears nv ok oul SHOW CU th 
objections have been swept aside, and nev it once mai 
truths have been accepted ) the tarmer! Ciean mil: not A t 


Py who has been shown thaf his best interest 1s vil n 


on? ] le . 11 - ¢ I . entarv met 
‘ in providing clean milk. lor what has bee ntary m 


: accomplished credit must be giv to the truction 
4 score card. Without it our efforts would y view 


. have been useless \ ce 1 te tatemen ‘ ‘ 

vhat was requ.re 1 to be done vas asked ores OF eq . 

nd supplied. There was no generalization roduction \ f 
yf criticism; it was nailed down t r fe ement 

ple facts which could not be gotten i 1s al 

trom he k s Nt 

In the raw m lk dait es ile ne the reg tlar orts al ny these 
inspection dur.ng the five years has reduced eral interpret 

ie tuberculin react.on from I5 per cent of nd allowing all grad 


tested herds to less than 4 per cent, the f 100,000 bacteria pet 


erage found at this tim fOuUOWING Is I eres 
No small part of the specta ir result miorming t 

is due to the requirement for the testing « 

all new cows added to a milk herd L he i 

farmer with a high bacterial count 

milk will frequently throw up his hat 


n despair and only by practical inspect 
on the farm itself can the cause of h 


bacterial counts be found Che demonst 


nt the « ‘ 
tion by the Department inspector is a 1 : 
, . napdliy Sate it 
graphic lesson, and no amount of office s 1 , 
a: ‘ , ' given the p the boar 
gestions will compare with it in ‘ 
’ a : ¢ may we S See t c 
Quite recently a farmer with an up-to 
’ $ “ie ‘ that our trust 1s t ace’ 
late plant had constantly high counts, which 


1€ expressed himself unable to in prove A ‘ | Rasenia ‘ 
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Training the Probation Workers of the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


By Leon Stern 
Educational Supervisor, Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


YH E educational work of the Municipal 
‘| Court in Philadelphia has for its aim 
the training of the probation staf, 
who are the social workers of the court, 
and the developing and discovering of new 
and better methods of doing the social work 
of the Court in order to attain the maxi- 
mum of service for its clients. 

The Mun‘cipal Court is a socialized court 
which has, besides its Civil Divisions, a Do- 
mestic Relations Division, a Juvenile Di- 
vision, a Misdemeanants’ Division and a 
Criminal Division. 

To the Domestic Relations Division come 
the cases of non-support; wives whose hus- 
bands are not supporting them; aged par- 
ents seeking support from their children 
and children whose parents are evading re- 
sponsibility, To the Juvenile Division are 
brought the children under sixteen who are 
delinquent, neglected or dependent. To the 
Misdemeanant Division come the incorrig- 
ible boys and girls between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one, and also women ar- 
rested for street walking. To the Criminal 
Division are brought the men and’ women 
arrested for petty crimes, and here are also 
prosecuted the fathers of illegitimate chil- 
dren in order to protect the unfortunate 
mothers and babies. 

There is also a Medical Department for 
the clients and probationers who need phys- 
ical diagnosis, neuro-psychiatric or psy- 
chometric diagnosis, or at times venereal 
diagnosis, in order to better understand the 
best social treatment for the solution of their 
difficulties. 

All this work requires technique and skill. 
This necessitates training for the staff mem- 
bers who handle the problems, and also con- 
stant acquaintance with new developments 
in the field of social service for those who 
are already trained. One important func- 
tion of the Social Service Department is 
to supply training helps for the social serv- 
ice staff of the court. This is a task which 
presents peculiar difficulties in public social 
service because public social service is very 
new, which implies that standards must be 


huilt and principles laid down. Even when 
the worker has previous training, he or she 
nist be given the information to adapt his 
or lier training to the special requirements 
ot the public social service. Therefore the 
Municipal Court has developed a special 
plan of training for these workers. ‘This is 
accomplished by the following means: 

1. IJnterne-ship of the worker under the 
supervision of his or her case-supervisor. 
Case conferences are part of the staff work. 

2. Special Training. A number of 
workers, probation officers and supervisors 
joined in a plan to take training at the Penn- 
sylvania School for Social Service. Here 
they take courses in case work, children’s 
work, work with adolescent girls and psy- 
chiatric work. These courses are made 
financially possible by the codperation of 
public-spirited citizens. 

3. Court Lectures. For the year 1919- 
1920 the Municipal Court inaugurated a’* 
series of addresses concerning the public 
service. Leaders in the field of public serv- 
ice addressed the staff and the social work- 
ers of Philadelphia, who are engaged in 
similar work, on subjects that deal more 
largely with the field of public service. 

The meetings were presided over by Hon. 
Charles L. Brown, President Judge of the 
Municipal Court. Discussion followed the 
meetings and announcement was made con- 
cerning the progress of the students attend- 
ing the special training courses. All proba- 
tion staff and social workers have been in- 
formed by the President Judge that it is part 
of their duty to attend. 

4. Social Service Directory of Phila- 
delphia, This was described in THe Amert- 
can City for April, 1920, page 374. 

5. Sociological Library. A library on 
sociological and law enforcement literature 
has been collected so that it is possible for 
the court official to have at hand all the 
latest scientific and general books to help 
guide the worker in the social service which 
he or she renders to the community. This 
library will also collect pamphlet literature, 
and is open for research to all who are in- 
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terested in the socialization of the court 
and law enforcement processes. 

6. Developmental Research. Another 
educational task is to make research studies 
of the actual operation of the court in order 
to supply information as to new needs. This 
work is similar to the commercial research 
in factories and business of scientific proc- 
esses and methods of operation. For ex- 
ample, a study was made of the collection 
of court orders of the unmarried mothers’ 
cases. It was discovered first that it would 
be helpful to have a woman probation offi 
cer help the man probation officer in en- 
forcing the collection of the orders made, 
because the women very often were too 
reserved to prosecute the claim. It was also 
discovered that the probation officer could 
open up new avenues of cooperation. \ 


IGHT causes for the increase in the 

cost of city government and eleven rec- 

ommendations for retrenchment are 
contained in a report to the New York Leg- 
islature by the Special Joint Committee on 
Taxation and Retrenchment, of which Sena- 
tor Frederick M. Davenport is chairman. 
The report is a comprehensive document on 
city government and is the result of what is 
generally conceded to be the most thorough 
investigation of municipal affairs ever made 
by a state legislature. 

The committee reports that the causes 
for the increased cost of city government 
are the very rapid increase in the appropri- 
ations for education, the extension of gov- 
ernment in new fields of activity, the need 
for extended city improvements, the expan- 
sion of municipal service, the desire of city 
department heads to expand their depart- 
ments, the new price level, inappropriate 
and poorly functioning governmental or- 
ganizations, and inefficiency and waste. 

The present plan of city government, ac- 
cording to the report, is in most of the cities 
in New York fundamentally unadapted to 
produce efficient and economical administra- 
tions. Three definite conclusions are 
reached : 


1. The most effective and economical plan 
of city government is one in which all execu- 
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study was also made as to whether the 


CV il 
division could use the methods of the Do 


mestic Relations Division workers and settle 


disputes involving small sums of money by 
conciliation rather than by litigation. As a 
result such a plan will be put into effect 
by the President Judge and the Board of 
Judges. 

Probation Vanua \ Probation 
Manual has been about completed giving a 
digest of laws and a summary of il 
cedure, and outlining technique T ( 
of the staff in the Domestic Relations, Juven 
ile and Misdemeanants Divisions of th 
Court, 

8. Exchange of Informatio \s 


methods are applied and found successfu 
the information is passed on to the other 
courts and agencies 


The Increased Cost of City Government 


tive functions are centralized 
executive directly responsible to the electors 

2. The maximum amount of latitude should 
be allowed local authorities in prescribing de 
partmental and internal organizations of city 
government. 


der a single 


? 


3. Any system of unpaid part-time service 
tends to be uneconomical and ineffective, and 
all service should, as a rule, be paid service 


The Legislature is urged to adopt a defi- 
nite policy in respect to city charter pro- 
posals as follows: 


1. The Legislature should discourage the 
proposal of any charter legislation tending to 
decentralize materially the government organt 
zation of any municipality 

2. Charter proposals for unpaid or nomi 
nally paid administrative officials should be 
discouraged. 

3. No charter should be granted by the 
Legislature which prescribes the appointment 
and fixes the salary of administrative officials 
or prescribes in detail the assignment of func 
tions of government to administrative depart 
ments. 


The committee finds that the present sep 
aration of power and responsibility in school 
administrations is an “inherently wasteful 
system,” and it urges the appointment of a 
committee to consider the entire problem of 
the relation of school administration to city 
administration. Continuing, the report 
says: 

Another recommendation is the entire 
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revision of municipal pension systems, as 
most of the city retirement funds are on the 
verge of bankruptcy because of unsound 
laws. Non-contributing pension systems 
should be abolished, the committee says, all 
systems should be put on an actuarial basis, 
the city and the employe should share the 
expense equally, and the retirement age and 
length of service should be such as to pre- 
vent existing abuses. 

The committee informs the Legislature it 
is convinced that few New York State cities 
are purchasing economically. The methods 
in most cities, it finds, are antiquated and 
wasteful. The establishment of central pur- 
chasing by the c:ties is recommended. 

An exhaustive investigation of the effect 
of tax limitations on the cities of New York 
and other states as made by the committee 
has had the result that it recommends the 
abolishment of tax limits as soon as “simpli- 
fied, centralized governmental organization 
with the budget” can be secured. The 
conclusions of the committee are that tax 
limits do not limit, that they tend to increase 
the cost of city government, that they en- 
courage unsound bond‘ng and that they have 
not prevented cities from maintaining about 
the same governmental service at about the 
same cost as other cities of the country. 

Among the other important recommenda- 
tions in the report are the following: 

“The methods of assessment throughout 
the cities of the state and the equalization 
of assessment are almost universally unsat- 
isfactory. The enactment of a law which 
will permit third-class cities and require 
second-class cities to reorganize their as- 
sessment offices, and a constitutional amend- 
ment which will authorize the legislature 
to improve equalization methods, are recom- 
mended. 

The growing proportion of exempt prop- 
erty in the various taxing jurisdictions has 
become a serious problem. The appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of the Legisla- 
ture to make a legal and statistical study of 
the subject of tax exempt’ons in New York 
State is recommended.” 

The conclusion of the committee in re- 
spect to county government is that it is grad- 
ually breaking under the increasing weight 
and complexity of administrative work.” 
It is recommended that the proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution authorizing the 
Legislature to provide a_ reconstruction 
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county government where it is necessary be 
passed at this session of the Legislature. 


“The present relation of city and school 
is far from satisfactory. It must be changed 
in the interests of education no less than 
in the interests of city government. This 
fact is recognized by the State Department 
of Education as well as by the mayors of 
our cities. In our judgment, whatever re- 
organization is finally worked out, the 
change must make our schools democratic, 
efficient and economic. To be democratic, 
the schools must be under the direction of 
locally selected authorities. To be efficient, 
the schools must meet standard minimum 
educational requirements to be determined 
by the people of the state as a whole through 
the State Legislature and the State Depart- 
ment of Education; and the schools must be 
‘kept out of politics,’ both municipal and ed- 
ucation, through the appointment of the 
board and the adoption of sound business 
methods in the purchasing of supplies, the 
management of the personnel, and the con- 
struction of buildings.” 

The committee states that in order to be 
economic, the reorganized school admin- 
istration must provide for: 


1. The unification of the power to fix the 
school budget and direct responsibility for 
levying and collecting the school tax. 

2. The review of school budgets by those 
who do not spend the school money. 

3. The review of schoo] budgets in com- 
parison with the budgets of all other city serv- 
ices, and the determination of school appro- 
priations in comparison with the proportion 
of the needs of the public for governmental 
services and their willingness to pay. 

4. The administration of the schools in 
corelation with the other governmental func- 
tions of the city which can work most eco- 
nomically through the common utilization of 
the plan. 

5. Theadministration of the school in 
corelation with those departments of the city 
government which by their service to the de- 
partment of education can make the payment 
for expensive special service unnecessary. 

6. The purchasing of all school and 
municipal supplies through a single department 
or agent. 


A majority of the cities are not operat- 
ing under a genuine budget system. The 
present bonding laws are condemned for not 
prohibiting unsound and wasteful municipal 
bonding. The committee recommends the 
enactment of a budget act and a bonding 
law. 
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The investigation brought to light the 
fact that several millions of dollars are 
being expended by the cities for interest 
which might be saved through the collection 
of taxes earlier in the year. The advance 
ment of tax collect‘on dates is advocated 

Another recommendation is the entire 
revision of municipal pension systems, as 
most of the city retirement funds are on the 
verge of bankruptcy because of unsound 
laws. Non-contributing pension systems 
should be abolished, the committee says, all 
systems should be put on an actuarial basis, 
the city and the employe should share the 
expense equally, and the retirement age and 
length of service should be such as to pre- 
vent existing abuses. 

The committee informs the Legislature it 
is convinced that few New York State cit‘es 
are purchasing economically. The methods 
in most cities, it finds, are antiquated and 
wasteful. The establishment of central pur- 
chasing by the cities is recommended. 

\n exhaustive investigation of the effect 
of tax limitat’ons on the cities of New York 
and other states as made by the committee 
has had the result that it recommends the 
abolishment of tax limits as soon as “simpli- 
fied, centralized governmental organization 
with the budget” can be secured. The 
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conclusions of the committee are that tax 
limits do not limit, that they tend to increase 
the cost of city government, that they en 
courage unsound bonding and that they have 
not prevented cities from maintaining about 
the same governmental service at about the 
same cost as other cities of the country 


Among the other important recommen 
Ss t 


tions in the report are the following 
“The methods of assessment throughout 


tel 


the cities of the state and the equalization 
of assessment are almost universally unsat 
isfactory. The enactment of a law which 
will permit third-class cities and requ'r 
second-class cities to reorganize their as 


sessment offices, and a constitutional amend 


ment which will authorize the legislature 
to improve equalization methods, are recon 
mended. 


“The growing proportion of exempt proj 


erty in the various taxing jurisdictions has 
become a serious problem. The appoint 
ment of a joint committee of the Legisla 
ture to make a legal and statistical study of 
the subject of tax exemptions in New York 
State is recommended.” 
The conclusion of the committee in r 

spect to county government is that it is grad 
ually breaking under the increasing weight 


and complexity of administrative work 


An Ancient Nuisance Comes Again 


Already, the swinging of the 
so-called campaign banners across the city’s 
streets has begun. In a few weeks, if the 
custom of former years is to be followed, 
there will be innumerable such utilizations 
of public property for what, in a sense, is 
in each case a purpose which, though not 
exactly private, at least appeals to only a 
part of the public and therefore is sub- 
versive of general rights. 

The matter is one that deserves the seri- 
ous consideration of our municipal author- 
ities. It would, indeed, take not a little 
courage for them to forbid entirely this 
sort of advertising, but for such action they 
would have good reasons as well as good 
excuses. 

The banners, in the first place, clearly 


come in the category of street obstructions. 
Then, they are ugly—libelous, almost al- 
ways, of the canddates they attempt to 
picture—and they are a perfectly useless 
expenditure of a lot of money, for not even 
the most hardened of politicians would dare 
to pretend that ever a single vote was won 
or changed by a campaign banner. Ther¢ 
is.an appreciable element of danger, too, in 
having these huge and often heavy contrap 
tions swung across the streets. Not infre- 
quently their poles give way or their ropes 
break in high winds. 

The one justification for the existence of 
campaign banners is that they have existed, 
but nobody—except the sign-painters—really 
likes them or really thinks them a help 
toward political victory —N. Y. Times 
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The Motorized Departments of Spokane, 
Washington 


Accurate Cost Data Secured by Careful Records 


By H. F. Nelthorpe 


INCE the motor-driven vehicle has 
found its way into commercialism, it 
has also found its way into the work- 

ings of municipalities to the extent that the 
slow-plodding horse is almost a thing of the 
past. Instead of the no‘se of the iron hoof, 
we now hear the buzz of the motor—which 
we still have to water, however, and blanket 
in winter. 

The city of Spokane has realized the efh- 
ciency of motorizing, and now has over 
100 motor-driven vehicles in service. In 
the Fire Department there are thirty-one 
motor trucks, consisting of four hook and 
ladders, one chemical wagon, five engines, 
four combination hose and pumpers, eight 
combination hose and chemicals, two hose 
wagons, and seven other vehicles for the 
Chief and his assistants. Thirteen of the 
vehicles were built by the firemen them- 
selves, five were transformed from horse- 
to motor-driven, and the remainder were 
purchased. The cost of maintaining these 
vehicles in 1919 was only $3,343.11, a figure 
considerably lower than the cost of caring 
for a sufficient number of horses to haul 
the same equipment. The firemen maintain 
their equipment with the help of the master 


mechanic and under the personal supervision 
of Chief A. L. Weeks. 

The Police Department has one combina- 
tion patrol and ambulance, one high-power 
motor for emergencies, and a Ford for de- 
tective work, which are also maintained by 
the Fire Department, the whole costing $2,- 
884.83 for 1919. 

The Health Department has a fleet of 
eight cars, three of which are the personal 
property of the Health Officer and his two 
assistants. The remainder are Fords used 
by food, milk and sanitary inspectors, the 
Contagion Hosp'tal and patients. The ex- 
pense for this fleet was $4,581.80 in IgI9. 

The superintendent of the incinerator has 
a fleet of nine trucks: one 34%-ton Packard, 
one 2-ton GMC, one 2-ton Federal, one 1-ton 
Indiana, two 1-ton Smith Form-a-Trucks, 
one 34-ton Reo, all for hauling garbage, 
refuse and carcasses, and two Fords for the 
superintendent and his assistant. The cost 
of maintaining these machines for 1919 was 
$4,943.18. 

The City Engineer has a Dodge car for 
his personal use, and two Fords for his 
assistants, costing $708.64 for maintenance 
in 1919. The Dodge was not purchased 


TABULATION OF COSTS OF OPERATING SPOKANE’S MOTOR FLEET 
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A 2-TON GMC TRUCK USED IN SEWER CLEANING FOR FOUR YEARS IN SPOKANE. IT COST 
ONLY $339.17 FOR MATERIAL AND LABOR FOR MAINTAINING THE TRUCK IN 1919 


until the latter part of 1919. 

The Weights and Measures Inspector has 
a Ford that cost him $233.69 to run in 1919. 
The Claim Agent’s Ford cost him $440.15 
to maintain in 1919. The Plumbing Inspec- 
tor’s Ford cost him $668.07 for 1919. 

The Superintendent of the Water Depart- 
ment uses a Dodge car, and he has two 
Harley-Davidson motor-cycles for men who 
turn the water off and on, two for his meter 
readers, four Fords for those who repair and 
install water meters, and one Reo car for his 
water survey engineer; also one 3!2-ton 
Packard, one 3%-ton truck that was built 
by the Fire Department, and two Ford 
trucks, all used for general repair and con- 
struction of water-mains and hydrants. It 
cost the department $5,466.31 for mainte- 
nance in IgI9. 

The Department of Public Works has a 
fleet of thirty-four pieces of motor-driven 
equipment which it cost $39,059.17 to oper- 
ate and maintain in 1919. Two Packard 
3%-ton trucks that were used for street 
cleaning have been replaced by two GMC 
trucks. Twelve 4-ton trucks that were 
built by the Fire Department are used for 
sprinkling in the summer and for street 


cleaning and repairing the remainder of 
the year by removing the tank and put 
ting a box in its place. The motor equip- 
ment also includes the following: one 2-ton 
GMC truck for street repairing; one 1-ton 
Smith Form-a-Truck for repairing streets 
and cross-walks: one 1-ton Signal truck for 
hauling oil to the contractor on street re- 
pair work; one 5-ton truck, built at the 
city garage, used for sprinkling and re- 
pairing; one 1-ton GMC truck for street 
cleaning; four 3'%-ton trucks used on 
sprinkling, cleaning and repairing; three 2 
passenger Fords for the Superintendent and 
two emergency men and inspectors; one 2 
passenger Ford for the Inspector of Sewers 
one I-ton Smith Form-a-Truck for hauling 
tools and hose around to clean and flush 
catch-basins and sewers—replaced this year 
by a GMC truck; one 2-ton GMC truck for 
hauling refuse from the catch-basins; one 
Ford 2-passenger car for the use of the 
Paving Superintendent; one 2-ton Federal 
truck for hauling paving material. Another 
GMC truck has been purchased for 1920, 
also two Yubas and one Holt tractor for the 
regrading of the unpaved streets 

Most of this equipment is maintained at 
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the city garage, which employs about ten 
men, and cost to maintain in 1919, $6,- 
160.58. The garage also has a Ford for its 
own use, 

The area of Spokane is 30.25 square miles 
The city has 70.54 miles of paved streets, 
1.45 miles of paved alleys, 395.03 miles of 
graded streets. The estimated population is 
120,000. 


Special blank forms are used to record 
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gallons of gasoline or distillate consumed, 
oil, grease, tires, accessories, mechanical 
and body repairs, tires, and painting. These 
data are kept on monthly sheets in the 
form of a loose-leaf ledger. A tabulation 
of the annual figures for 1919 is shown 
on page 180. The chauffeurs are paid at 
the rate of $5.20 per day, but this is not in- 
cluded in the statement. The shopmen are 
paid from $5.20 to $7.00 per day. 




















The Tractor in Modern Road 
Construction 


is a Veritable Jack-of-All-Trades 


This Valuable Piece of Machinery 


N its present high development the trac- 
tor is used to grade, scarify and drag the 
road, to haul and furnish power for a 

rock crusher if necessary. It does its work 
cheaper and faster than any other available 
source of power. Tractors of all sizes are 
used with road graders.* When a new road 
is being broken, large tractors are abso- 
lutely essential, and tractors with at least 
20 horse-power effective draw-bar pull are 
generally used, while smaller tractors are 
less expensive for maintenance work. The 


* The subject of tractors used to haul heavy blade 
graders was discussed at length in the Town and 
County edition of Tue American City, June, 1919, 
page 524, 


horse has been practically eliminated for 
hauling heavy graders, because it takes a 
large number of horses to pull a grader of 
any considerable size, and unless the horses 
have been trained to work together they do 
not pull effectively as a single unit. Fur- 
thermore, it requires an expert driver to get 
the best work out of the various teams so 
that they will produce the best results. The 
tractor packs the new road to advantage, 
and where necessary can run in the center 
of the road and efficiently haul a grader 
which is running along the shoulder. When 
a tractor is pulling the grader, a uniform 
depth of cut can be maintained, while with 
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horses the grader operator is apt to ease 
up on the work a bit in order to help the 
horses over a hard piece of road. 

Graders for use with tractors are now 
made varying from 6 to 12 feet in length, 
the blades being reversible so that the dirt 
can be removed to either side of the road. 
The blade can also be set at any angle and 
tilted as desired. 

Some types of tractors have special off- 
set hitches to make it possible to work the 
road with a tractor, where otherwise it 
would be very difficult and in some in- 
stances impossible. With good traction, the 
tractor can exert full draw-bar power, while 
when it becomes necessary to operate the 
engine on the shoulder of the road, a great 
deal of power is lost and the grader cannot 
be used to its full capacity. Also when the 
tractor is at the side of the road, there is 
always danger of upsetting. 

With an offset hitch, the engine can re- 
main on the center of the road while the 
grader is from 6 to 8 feet to either side. 
Another important advantage is the fact 
that the grader can be guided independently 
of the engine. The grader’s steering wheel 
is placed convenient to the operator, com- 
bined with the hitch. The draw-bar pole 
on the grader is pivoted at the rear and is 
held in position by a rack and gear, the 
latter being operated by the steering wheel. 


Grading Operations 

There are several ways of hitching trac- 
tors to graders. In the case of the single 
grader hitch, it is attached directly to the 
draw-bar of the tractor or through a chain 
or rigid bar. A horse grader can be used 
with a tractor, using the single hitch. Some 
operators connect the draw-bar of the trac- 
tor to the frame of the grader by a chain 
or bar, then a rope is attached to the 
grader, which runs forward through a pul- 
ley on the draw-bar cross-angle and across 
to the end of the tongue, thence to the other 
end of the draw-bar and through a pulley 
to the driver. By pulling on this rope, the 
grader is guided. 

Another hitch is used when tractors pull 
graders in tandem; the front grader may be 
attached directly to the tractor draw-bar or 
to one side of an evener, while the rear 
grader is connected directly to the front 
grader or to the draw-bar or evener by a 
cable. A variation of this is to have the 


2 
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graders coupled one behind the other and 
have the front grader equipped with a steer 
ing device and attached to the tractor by 
the offset hitch 

Two graders may be pulled abreast, kee p 
ing them a given distance apart by a beam 
which extends crosswise in front of the 
tongue. Still another method to keep two 
graders abreast is to connect each gradet 
to the tractor by a cable and have each 
grader equipped with a steering device 

J. T. Donaghey, Maintenance Engineer 
of the Wisconsin Highway Commissiot 


gave the 


a published statement recently 
following interesting and valuable data with 
regard to the use of tractors in Wisconsin 


“Tractors are used extensively in Wisconsu 


for road making and repairing They are 
used to a lesser extent for road maintenance 
although there is a field for the small tractor 
in that line. 

“We have three types of roads in Wisconsin 
—dirt, gravel and concrete. A few years ago 
we built, with state aid, considerable macadam 
road, but have since found that the up-keep on 
that type of road is too great, so do not recom 
mend it any more. The tractor is used ex 
tensively for plowing, scarifying, grading, 
hauling and crushing 

“When a dirt road is built, the tractor is the 
best thing there is for pulling the grader. Its 
big advantage lies in the abundance of power 
at hand to move a full blade of dirt to the 
center of the road, and then on the return the 
tractor packs the dirt down. It makes possible 
the making of good ditches at each side of the 
road, something that is not possible with 
horses. The horses have to walk directly in 
front of the grader and it is easy to see that 
in most places where the ditch is being graded 
it is impossible to use horses 

“In northern Wisconsin we recently have 
made a great many new roads through the 
forest and also through the cut-over land. Ir 
every instance we have found the tractor of 
inestimable value. We use the tractor to pull 
out the trees and stumps, plow the roadway 
and then grade. We have graded land that 
was full of roots The blade of the grader 
would cut off the large roots like a knife when 
pulled by the tractor. In this way we saved 
time and expense. Where the gravel road is 
made we use the tractors for grading, hauling 
and packing. The tractor is specially efficient 
in hauling the elevator grader in grading cuts 
or fills. In sections of Wisconsin where the 
roads are especially stony and the land is very 
rough, we do not find the tractor a great ad 
vantage over horses, as the stones jolt and jar 


the machinery so much that there are mat 
breakdowns. 

“There is considerable use of the tractor for 
belt power for rock and gravel crushers. Here, 


however, the power requirements are not as 
high. In a number of sections tractors are 
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being used for crushing that have been nearly 
worn out doing field work but are still very 
good in the belt. 

“The chief advantage of the tractor over 
horses is not alone in lessened costs, which, by 
the way, is a great deal, but in the fact that 
the tractor can accomplish so much that the 
horses cannot do, I see a great future for the 
tractor for road work in Wisconsin. A new 
law has just been put through whereby each 
township is to have a road superintendent who 
will have charge of the road construction. In 
addition we are going to spend an amount 
equal to three times the national aid fund al- 
lotment for Wisconsin on roads. ‘That means 
there will be vast sums of money spent on 
road machinery. As it is impossible to get 
horses enough, even if we cared to, to do this, 
the tractor will be used extensively. As the 
counties have bought tractors, so now will the 
townships buy, only in larger numbers.” 

In Rock County, Wis., where tractors 
have been used extens_vely, roads were built 
before the war for about $1,300 a mile, in- 
cluding all operations. The tractors were 
used for pulling scarifiers and blade grad- 
ers, for hauling gravel from the pits and 
for furnishing belt power for rock and 
gravel crushers and screens. The founda- 
tion was made by plowing and grading the 
loose dirt out from both sides of the road. 
The trench thus formed was made 9 inches 
deep at the side where the wheels go, and 6 
inches in the middle. The road was com- 
pleted by hauling fine sand and gravel and 
compacting well by rolling. 

Vilas County, Wis., has used tractors 
very extensively for grading and patrol 
maintenance. In 1918 there were 18.96 
miles graded but not surfaced, and 3.79 
miles graded and surfaced at a cost of $654 
a mile. This included 51,855 cubic yards of 
earth moved at a cost of 29 cents a cubic 
yard, The average excavation per mile was 
2,280 cubic yards. In Nebraska in 1913 the 
cost of grading with tractors alone was 
$18.50 a mile. This figure is for a 30-60 
tractor pulling one grader and doing an 
average of 1.47 miles a day. The cost of 
tractor, engineer, operator and grader was 
about $28 per day. A fair price for pulling 
two graders with a tractor previous to the 
war was about a dollar a mile for each 
foot in width of grade. In a report made 
the last of January, 1918, D. R. Davage, 
District Engineer at Windom, Minn., gave 
the following costs for running a blade 
grader outfit: 


Engineer, per day 


WTTTTTITILITTTT Tritt $5.00 
Head grader man, per day...........0..s.e0. 5.00 
Road grader man, per day..............0-. 3.50 
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Seame GROG koko des cceccsevaseccetsecescess $3.00 
50 gal. gas (maximum amount) at 20 cents.... 10.00 
3 gal. standard gas engine oil, retail price 50 
COMES covcccvvcdeccevensecessevescssoese 1.50 
Blacksmithing, sharpening blades, etc......... 2.00 
Depreciation and interest estimated (that is, 
for 100 working days in season) and the 
outfit to last four years...........6-..-- 15.00 
The Tractor Used With Other Road 


Machinery 


Scarifiers are another class of road ma- 
chinery successfully handled with a tractor. 
The searifier is a machine made of iron and 
steel which frequently weighs as much as 5 
tons. It is used for breaking up old road 
surfaces preparatory to relaying macadam, 
brick or bituminous surfaces. One design 
of scarifier is steered independently of the 
hauling tractor and can turn around in its 
own tracks. The teeth or tynes are pointed 
at both ends and can be raised or lowered 
instantaneously by a lever. The angle at 
wh'ch they enter the ground can be varied 
to suit different conditions, and they are 
adjustable for wear and depth of cut with- 
out jacking up the main frame. One record 
shows that the cost of scarifying with the 
tractor was $15, while the cost with horses 
was in the ne‘ghborhood of $200 a mile. 

Road planers and finishers may be hauled 
by tractors, and some of the larger ma- 
chines are designed to grade an entire road 
at one trip, leaving a un formly crowned 
grade with a smoothly rolled, compact- 
finished center. In order to accomplish 
this, the machine is built with two lopg 
scrapers which smooth off both sides of the 
grade, bringing the earth to the center, and 
in the middle there is a scarifier which cuts 
off the high places in the center, and the 
roller in the back between the wheels com- 
pacts the loose earth. Tractors in all sizes 
are used extensively to pull road drags and 
planers for road maintenance or for finish- 
ing new roads. 


Tractors for Hauling 


Instances are known where there has 
been a saving of as much as 25 cents a yard 
in using tractors for hauling materials, In 
one instance the tractor hauled four 8- 
cubic-yard wagons loaded with crushed rock 
weighing from 2,500 to 2,800 pounds to the 
yard a distance of 3 miles, each outfit mak- 
ing three round trips per day at a cost of 20 
cents a cubic yard. 


The Tractor as a Power Plant 


The tractor may be used to furnish belt 
power for crushers and elevator screens in 
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connection with bins. 
The crushed stone or 
gravel is graded at the 
crushing plant, delivered 
in bins and discharged 
from the different com- 
partments according to 
the sizes and quantity 
required. The frame of 
the revolving screen is 
adjustable at each end in 
order to regulate the flow 
of material traveling 
through the last screen 
section. One _ typical 
screen is a hollow cylin- 
der of perforated metal. 
The openings in the 
screen are 44-inch, 1%- 
inch and 2%-inches in 
diameter. All stones 
larger than 2% inches 
pass over the perfora- 
tions and drop out at the 
end of the last screen 
section, 

Rock crushers which may be operated by 
belt power from tractors are made in vari- 
ous forms and sizes. The principal parts, 
such as the main frame, crushing levers and 
removable jaws, are made of open-hearth 
steel castings of the highest grade... The 
crusher plates are made of special chilled 
iron to resist the most severe wear. The 
die cast babbitt bearings are removable, be- 
cause the duty is so severe with these ma- 
chines that this feature is necessary. 

One make of crusher equipped with ele- 





TRACTORS OPERATING ROAD DRAGS AND GRADERS ARE 
PROVING ECONOMICAL IN MANY COUNTIES 








vator and screen, having a capacity of I0 
to 15 tons of crushed rock per hour, re 

quires 20 horse-power for operation. An 

other with 15 to 25 tons capacity requires 
30 horse-pow er. These horse powers are 
well within the capacity of most of the 
tractors owned and operated by cities and 
counties throughout this country, so that, 
reviewing the situation, the tractor is a ma 


chine which is most adaptable to all phases 
of road work, and one which must be seri 
ously considered by officials as an econom 


ical investment. 


Irrigating Earth Roads 


The natural earth roads in the Imperial Val- 
ley in southern California become very dusty 
in the dry season and very heavy in the wet 
season if subjected to heavy or fast traffic. 
During the past few years a practice has 
grown up in the valley of irrigating the roads. 
For this purpose the road is laid out in suf- 
ficient width for two separate and distinct 
driveways with a ridge of earth between. In- 
stead of crowning the road as in a humid coun- 
try the surface is made to slope slightly toward 
the center and is slightly below the surface of 
the irrigation ditches which usually parallel 


the road on both sides. About every two weeks 
during the dry season one side of the road is 
irrigated. When the surface begins to dry it 
is dragged. During this process the other 
side of the road is being used by traff As 
soon as the irrigated section is dried out suf 
ficiently, traffic is turned on and the other side 
of the road is then irrigated. This method of 
maintenance produces a comparatively hard 
and dustless surface and has proved 
factory. The roads are usually p 
both sides with poplars, cottonwood, and 
eucalyptus and are very attractive 











Allentown Civilizes Its Streets 
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: Photographs courtesy of Frank Koester, Consulting Engineer, New York 

: : THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS A VERY WORTH-WHILE STREET CLEAN-UP WHICH ALLEN- 

TOWN, PA., ACHIEVED BY THE REMOVAL OF OVERHEAD WIRES AS WELL AS THE 

| OBJECTIONABLE ADVERTISING SIGNS SHOWN IN THE LOWER ILLUSTRATION 
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The History and 


Operation of the 


Kirdorthoff Tank—A Modified 
Imhoff Tank 


By W. G. Kirchoffer 


Sanitary and Hydraulic Engineer, Madison, Wis. 


MHOFYF tanks, or two- 
story tanks, as they are 
sometimes called, be- 

came very popular as a 
means for the prelimi- 
nary treatment of raw 
sewage about ten years 
ago. The writer’s first 
Imhoff tanks for munici- 
palities were installed at 
Elkhorn, Waupun and 
Whitewater, Wis. In all 
these installations con- 
crete covers were used, as 
the city officials were op- 
posed to open tanks and 
did not want to go to the 
expense of housing them. 
All the designs were based 
on illustrations and data 
given in the engineering 
journals and on Dr. Im- 
hoff’s American repre- 
sentative’s catalogs. 

Several plants were com- 

pleted from the writer’s 
plans before any trouble 
was encountered in operation. Detailed in- 
structions were given to the operators of 
each tank as to the method of employ in 
drawing off sludge and scum, cleaning the 
sludge bed and other work. Trouble was 
first noted at the city of Waupun, where it 
was found next to impossible to get any 
sludge to pass off through the sludge pipe 
onto the sludge bed. Black putrescible liquid 
would come, but. nothing else. After sev- 
eral attempts, the city officials became dis- 
heartened and discontinued the work. In 
the next few designs the writer attempted 
to correct this difficulty by leaving off the 
concrete cover and making the sludge pipe 
larger in diameter, straight, and as short 
as possible. Tanks were constructed at Mt 
Horeb, Monticello, Denmark, and Wau 
kesha, Wis., incorporating the above sug- 
gestions. The difficulties, however, still 


SHOWN ON 
PAGE 189 


CROSS-SECTION OF 
SAME PLANT 
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continued. Sludge would persist in accum 
ulating on the surface of the upper chamber 
with little or none coming out of the sludg: 
pipe. If the period between drawing off 
the sludge was several months, the pips 
would appear to be clogged 

At Waukesha, the difficulty vas some 

what remedied by skimming the scum off 


every two weeks and pumping the black 
liquid sludge from the lower story each 
month. The effluents from all these plants 
was never very clear; it was always of a 
milky color and would soon become pu- 
trescible if allowed to accumulate along the 
banks of the streams into which they dis 
charged. At the Southern Home for 
Feeble-Minded, Union Grove, Wis., the de 
sign was again modified by using a sludg: 
well or chimney which extended from the 
hottom of the tank to the surface and from 
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which a 10-inch horizontal sludge pipe was 
laid to the sludge bed. The plant was slow 
in being constructed, as convict labor was 
used, so in the meantime other experiences 
dictated changes in construction. The city 
of Ripon has had a sewage treatment plant 
for about 20 years, consisting of a coarse 
horizontal screen located over a_ small 
detritus pit, and three sand filters of about 
one acre in total area. The average daily 
flow was est’mated at 345,000 gallons. This 
plant has given fairly good results for many 
years, but in the last few years the capacity 
was not sufficient. The sewage at Ripon is 
a typical domestic sewage with a small 
amount of woolen mill waste and creamery 
waste. 

In order to increase the capacity of the 
filters, the Imhoff tank was constructed to 
remove the greater percentage of settleable 
solids. This decision was made in sp'te of 
the fact that the difficulties had been en- 
countered in the operation of earlier Im- 
hoff tanks. It was appreciated, however, 
that the principle of the Imhoff tank was 
correct and that the difficulties lay prin- 
cipally in the manner of construction and 
possibly in some neglect on the part of 
operators, 

This plant was designed along somewhat 
unique lines. To avoid the somewhat com- 
plicated construction necessary to reverse 
the flow periodically, the sewage was de- 
livered to the tank at the middle of one 
side of the tank by means of a large shal- 
low trough with a narrow slot in the bot- 
tom. The flow in the upper chamber was 
to take place in both directions around the 
tank and pass from the tank on the opposite 
side in a similar trough. The tank was pro- 
vided with two sludge wells, and two pipes 
and one gas vent. This design gave a rela- 
tively large surface to the upper chamber 
with a comparatively small space above the 
sludge chamber, as was common in the 
earlier designs. The plant was put in opera- 
tion in the early part of December, 1918, 
and one attempt was made to draw off the 
sludge before cold weather set in. This 
was fairly successful from the standpoint of 
operation, but, of course, the sludge was not 
thoroughly digested at that time. 

A sectional wood cover was placed over 
the tank and it was allowed to operate 
without interruption until about April 1, 
when the covers were removed and an in- 
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spection was made. It was found that there 
was sludge and scum on the surface of the 
upper tank to a depth of 3 feet or more. 
Sludge had also risen into the sludge well 
and gas vent to an undetermined depth. 
An attempt was made to draw off sludge 
from the lower chamber, but there was no 
appreciable flow, except the black liquid 
which had been found in other tanks. In 
a day or so the gas vent began to foam and 
run over into the upper story. The opera- 
tor then attempted to clean the tank and 
took off 976 wheelbarrows full of sludge 
from the surface of the upper story. The 
filter beds were not tak ng the effluent, but 
were clogged badly, and when allowed to 
dry out, a thick, leathery deposit was found 
on the surface of the beds. The writer 
made an inspection of the plant, and in 
spite of the large quant'ties of sludge which 
had been removed, there still rema’ ned 12 to 
18 inches of floating sludge on the surface 
of the upper chamber and in the gas vent. 
In the upper part of the lower story, the 
sludge was 16 feet or more thick. Thus it 
seemed that all the remedies applied had 
failed. 

In the winter of 1917-18, the writer con- 
structed a sewage treatment plant for his 
winter home in Florida. This tank was 
designed s'milar to an Imhoff tank, except 
that the raw sewage was discharged into 
the lower story of the tank, giving excellent 
results. The effluent was clear and readily 
absorbed in the underground filter which 
had been provided. 


Immediately following this successful ex- 
periment, the design of the tank at the 
Southern Wisconsin Home for the Feeble- 
Minded was modified so as to direct the 
raw sewage into the lower story or sludge 
chamber. A cross-wall was placed in this 
chamber so that the flow had to take place 
upward through the slots of the first half 
of the lower chamber into the upper cham- 
ber, thence longitudinally through the upper 
chamber to the outlet. Any settleable solids 
brought up with the effluent could settle 
out and slide down into the second compart- 
ment of the sludge chamber. The tank, 
after being in operation for about three 
months, was inspected. The effluent was 
found to be clear but with a very slight odor, 
with no scum on the upper story or in the 
gas vent. The sludge valve was opened 
and a small quantity of sludge came freely, 
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followed by black water. 
continued to give 
it was started. 

\ similar tank has been constructed and 
recently put in operation for the village of 
Union Grove near-by. 


This plant has 
good results ever since 


Returning to the re 
the troubles at Ripon, it 
was impossible to reconstruct this tank so 
as to make it like the one at the Southern 
Wisconsin Home without considerable de 
lay and expense. 


consideration of 


Therefore the City En- 
g neer was instructed to close the slots in 
the bottom of the inlet trough and cut an 
opening so as to allow the raw sewage to 
enter the gas vent. This he did very quickly, 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF SEWAGE DIS- 
POSAL PLANT AT SOUTHERN WISCONSIN 
HOME FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, UNION 
GROVE, WIS. 


and in three or four days the sludge in the 
gas vent and over the surface of the upper 
story began to disappear. The gas vent, 
although converted into an inlet, still acted 
as a gas vent, and toa greater degree than 
with the former method of operation. 

The sand filters began to show signs of 
working more freely, and insde of two 
weeks the sludge at the top of the tank 
was reduced to a layer 3 or 4 inches thick. 
On opening the sludge valves, large quanti- 
ties of sludge were discharged onto the bed. 
This dried quite readily and was not ob- 
ject’onable to handle. The leather-like mat 
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ters operated better than they had on either 
fresh or Imhoff sewage 

These experiences have shown that 
possible to digest the sludge very readily 


by discharging the raw sewage he 
sludge chamber and that the foaming of the 
gas vent can be prevented The writer be 
leves that for very tresh sewage ich as 
has been encountered in a number of insta 
lations in Wisconsin, the 
volved in this modified Imhoff tar etter 
solve the problem than the standard 
tank. 

This tank is really a modified 
tion of septic, Imhoff and Dortmund tanks 
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oh 
on the sand filter did not form and the fil 
To dist:ngu’sh it from other tanks and to 
avoid explanations and descriptions in 


speaking of it, the writer has decided to call 
it the “Kirdorthoft” tank, which name is a 
coalescence of the inventor's name, together 
w.th the names Dortmund and Imhoff 
Kirdorthoff tanks are to be constructed 
this season for the Industrial Home for 
Women, Taycheedah, Wis., at the villages 
Markesan and Stratford, and at the city 
of Viroqua, Wis., where two large plants 
will be built, The o!d Imhoff tank at Mt 
Horeb, Wis., 


will be converted 





The 1921 Efficiency Exhibition in London, England 


Efficient methods of education, transportation, to 
played at the Daily Mail Efficiency Exhibition to be held at Olympia, London, February 10 to 
1921. American societies and manufacturers interested should communicate with the Organiz 


fire and police protection, ete. are 


ng 


Secretary, Daily Mail Efficiency Exhibition, 130 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, London, England 
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A Municipal Chimney Sweep 
By Joseph McBeth 


Inspector, Fire Prevention Bureau, St. Joseph, Mo. 


t 


ITHOUT doubt one of the well- 

known causes of destruction of 

property by fire is the defective 
flue, especially through sparks from the 
chimney igniting the wooden roof. The de- 
structive spark is born of the unnecessary 
accumulation of soot in the chimney due 
to failure to clean the chimney at proper 
intervals. This hazard can be reduced to a 
minimum and most of the existing defects 
within the chimney discovered and neces- 
sary repairs promptly secured, if an ordi- 
nance creating the office of Municipal Chim- 
ney Sweep is enacted. 

The city of St. Joseph, Mo., was prob- 
ably the first city in the country to pass an 
ordinance creating this office. The Municipal 
Chimney Sweep works in conjunction with 
the Fire Prevention Bureau, and within 
the last year it has not been necessary to 
serve a warrant to compel anybody to clean 
a chimney or make repairs, for after once 
being warned, house owners were glad to 
take care of the work, as the ordinance in- 
cludes a penalty for non-compliance. 

The Municipal Chimney Sweep of St. 
Joseph reported that in 1917 2,700 flues 
were cleaned and 8co defective flues re- 
paired. In 1918 there were 1,500 flues and 
furnaces cleaned, 140 defective flues found, 
and 95 repaired. The report for 1919 shows 
956 flues cleaned, 122 defective flues dis- 
covered, and 80 repaired. 

\ comparison of the 1918 and IgI9g rec- 
ord of flue fires in St. Joseph is interesting. 
In 1918 there were 95 flues which burned 
out. Sparks from flues caused 8o fires, and 
defective flues, 36. The report for 1919 
shows a reduction to 75 in the number of 
flues which burned out, fires caused by 
sparks, 74, and defective flues discovered, 
16. All of these sparks from defective 
flues caused fire department runs. In some 
cases the flues burned out with no loss, and 
in others there was a small loss. It is ex- 
pected that this year there will be a still 
further decrease in the fire hazard from 
flues, because of the rigid inspection and 
cleaning. 

A complete copy of the ordinance which 


has caused so much satisfaction in St. 
Joseph is reproduced herewith: 


Section 112. Office of Chimney Sweep created:— 
There is hereby created the office of chimney sweep 

Section 113. Appointment—Term of Office—Bond: 

At the first stated session of the common council 
every two years, it shall be the duty of the mayor to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
common council, some suitable person to fill the 
office of chimney sweep, who shall hold his office for 
the term of two years, and until his successor is 
appointed and qualified. Said chimney sweep shall, 
before entering upon his duties as such officer, exe- 
cute a bond to the city of St. Joseph, with surety to 
be approved by the comptroller, in the penal sum of 
one hundred dollars, conditioned for the faithful per 
formance of his duties as prescribed in this ordinance, 
or as may hereafter be defined by ordinance. 

Section 114. Duties--Compensation:—It shall be the 
duty of the chimney sweep to sweep and clean in a 
faithful manner, once in each year, all chimneys 
within the limits of the city which have been in use 
at least six months prior to the date of such cleaning, 
and he shall be allowed to his own use for said clean- 
ing and removing from the premises the soot, dirt, 
or other matter taken out of said chimneys, the fol 
lowing rates, to be paid by the owner of the building, 
viz.: for cleaning each chimney as aforesaid, in a 
one-story house, the sum of twenty-five cents; for 
cleaning each chimney, as aforesaid, in a two-story 
house, the sum of fifty cents; for cleaning each 
chimney, as aforesaid, in a three-story house, the 
sum of seventy-five cents; for cleaning each chimney, 
as aforesaid, in a four-story house, the sum of one 
dollar, and twenty-five cents for each additional story 

Section 115. Defective Flues to be Repaired:—It- 
shall be the duty of the chimney sweep, wherever he 
shall have knowledge of a defective flue in any 
building in this city, to report the same, without de- 
lay, to the superintendent of buildings; ‘and the said 
superintendent of buildings is hereby authorized and 
required to notify, in writing, the owner of such 
building of the existence of such flue, and to have the 
same repaired or remedied without delay; and if 
such owner fail or neglect to repair or remedy such 
defect within twenty-four hours after receiving such 
notice, he shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
twenty dollars or more than one hundred dollars, and 
to a like fine for each and every day the same shall 
remain unrepaired. 

Section 116. Chimneys to be Cleaned:—It is hereby 
made the duty of the owner or occupant of any build 
ing within the limits of the city to have the chimneys 
and flues of any such building swept, cleaned and the 
soot, dirt and other matter taken out of said chim- 
neys and flues, and removed from the premises by 
the chimney sweep at least once in each year; any 
owner or occupant of a building who shall refuse or 
fail to have the chimneys and flues of such building 
cleaned by the chimney sweep, as required of him in 
section one hundred and fifteen of this ordinance. 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be subj ect to a fine of not less than 
five dollars nor more than ten dollars. 


Section 117. Chimney Sweep to Have License:— 
No person shall carry on the business of chimney 
sweep without first taking out and having a license 
therefor. The charge for such license shall be fifty 
dollars per annum, and no license shall be issued 
for a less time than one year. Any person violating 
the provision of this section shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished 
with a fine of not less than fifty dollars and not more 
than one hundred dollars. 

Following is copy of notice served to the agent, 
owner or occupant of building, on the reverse side 
of which is printed Section 115 of the ordinance: 


[See form at top of next page] 
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STUB RETAINED BY OFFICER Ni 


TICE TO CLEAN AND REPA 


Sr. JoserpH, Mo 


Agent 
Notified Mr Owner 
Occupant 
ion ; | You are hereby notified to clean and re 
To clean and repair flues. | chimney. ....... at 
Se | within A hours fr the se 
| of this notice. Unless you comply with the 1 
quirements of this notice and Ordi: » N 
Within hours — Bie artes 
618 within the time specified you wi e 
} cuted under the provision of said ordinar 
Officer. | Office 











FLUE-CLEANING NOTICE USED IN ST. JOSEPH, 


MO. 


Highway Construction Cost Data in 
Various States 


A Tabulation Worked Out by Nebraska Proves of Value in Comparing Costs 


HE State Highway Department of 
Nebraska sent out a questionnaire last 
spring to all the other states, asking 
for prices on items concerning road con- 
struction, with the idea that a compilation 
of the data would give some particularly 
information with regard to the 
kinds of road 


valuable 
trend of prices on various 


work in different states. Thx 

however, were not quite as com} lete a 
pected and 
were too much at variance. It 


represented conditions wl 


ex 


I 


is believed 


however, the following data will be of con 
siderable interest and value to engineers it 
highway construction throughout the cour 


try: 


COLORADO 


Earth excavation desea $0.285—$1.35 per cubic yard 
Concrete paving eee ‘ 2.59 3.17 per square yard 
18-inch corrugated pipe....... ; 3.75 4.10 per foot in place 
No prices on other classes of materials 
ILLINOIS 
Earth excavation ine $ .80 per cubic yard 
Concrete ‘ ey 1.80 per square yard, excluding 
rick—on concrete base 3.39 per square yard, excluding 
IOWA 
Earth excavation canes $ .66 per cubic yard (straight gra 
Karth excavation 1.10 per cubic yard (for paving) 
Concrete paving 4.06 per square yard 
a eee 5.62 per square yard 
18-inch concrete pipe...... 1.72 per lineal foot 


18-inch corrugated pipe... 


1.72 pe 


r lineal foot 


MICHIGAN 


ae oT $ 


0 


2.70— 


Earth excavation 
Concrete paving 


No bids awarded in excess of $3.05 per square yard 
2 


$1.00 per cubic 


yard 
3.80 per square yard 


Bituminous concrete ...... peer $.60— 3.90 per square yard 
No bids on 18-inch pipe. Box culverts used 
MISSOURI 

Earth excavation .. . $ .75 
COGS sdiewcnes »75 (eight inches i lept! 

NEBRASKA 
Earth excavation $ .58 per cubic yard average 
Reinforced concrete headwalls and box rts. 45.56 per cu. yd. in place, ir ling 
Brick (on concrete base) per square yard, none let 
Bitulithic athe eees é per square yard, none let 
Concrete pavement 7 inches thick 3.93 per square yard 
18-inch corrugated pipe 2.85 per lineal foot-average it 4 
\8-inch concrete pipe.... 3.06 per lineal foot-average in place 
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Motorization Means Economy Through- 
out Municipal Activities 








A BATTERY OF FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS IN LANCASTER, PA. 









































ACME TRUCK WITH CHILDS EQUIPMENT USED BY THE VILLAGE OF PENN YAN, N. Y. 


The chassis has a wheel base of 245 inches, carries extension ladders, a 40-gallon chemical tank 
mounted in the rear of the driver's seat, 250 feet of chemical hose, besides two hand chemicals mounted 
on the running board, regulation siren horn and engine bell. The complete apparatus was driven from 
Utica to Penn Yan, N. Y., a distance of 135 miles, in 279 minutes. 
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POLICE PATROLS IN USE BY THE CITY OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
The bodies are mounted on %-ton chassis made by The White Company 














ial IS a Sa aa 2 
A KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH KINNEY PRESSURE DISTRIBUTOR EITHER 
FOR SURFACING ROADS OR FOR PENETRATION CONSTRUCTION 

The preservation of road surfaces by the use of bituminous binders has been standard practice 
ever since the advent of motor traffic. Many communities have found the construction of bituminous 
penetration roads an advantageous way to build new roads economically in the face of high labor costs 
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Resurfacing with Sheet Asphalt 
Pavements 


Methods of Improving Old Slag Macadam Pavement Are Economically Successful 


By W. P. Cottingham 


City Engineer, Gary, Ind. 


HEN plans and specifications were 
W presented for the resurfacing of 

West 6th Avenue from Washing- 
ton to Tyler Streets, Gary, Ind., in 1914, 
many interested property owners were as- 
tonished because it was suggested that a 
sheet asphalt pavement could safely be 
constructed over the old slag macadam 
pavement that had been allowed to go to 
pieces. When the Board of Public Works 
approved the recommendation of the Engi- 
neer and subsequently entered into a con- 
tract for the work, they were abused, and 
the individual members were accused on 
the street of having ulterior and selfish mo- 
tives for their acts. However, after the 
street was completed and had withstood the 
traffic for five years, instead of condemna- 
tion, much approbation was given to the 
Engineering Department's plans and speci- 
fications for similarly resurfacing about 
four miles of the streets that had suffered 
most through the curtailment of the work 
of the maintenance department during the 
fall of 1918. 

Immediately after the signing of the 
armistice, the reconstruction program for 
the city was mapped out, and during the 
winter months plans were prepared and 
proceedings instituted which enabled the 
Board of Public Works to advertise for 
bids and award contracts for the resurfac- 
ing work before the rst of April, 1919. 


The Successful Bid and the Specifications 


The early date set for opening bids was 
of decided advantage to the city; many 
contractors who later in the season were 
not interested presented figures for the 
work, and, as usual, the additional competi- 
tion from outside bidders caused the local 
contractors to submit bids at their lowest 
possible figures. One local contractor se- 
cured the several contracts on a bid of $1.38 
per square yard for sheet asphalt pavement 
(1 inch of close binder and 1% inches of 


top course) using Standard Oil Company's 
(N. J.) Mexican asphalt, 15 cents per 
square yard for regrading the old pavement 
to prepare it as a foundation for the pave- 
ment, and $3 per ton of stone and screen- 
ings used in the regrading work. These 
first contracts aggregated 40,925 square 
yards. 

Specifications for this work included ad- 
justing to grade, curbs, combined curb and 
gutters, manholes, catch-basins and gutter 
inlets, constructing additional drainage fea- 
tures and building the intersections at un- 
paved alleys of one-course concrete, con- 
structing concrete headers at intersecting 
streets that were not hard-surfaced, regrad- 
ing the old pavement surface and building 
it up to the desired cross-section by the 
addition of new material where needed and 
thoroughly compacting the surface to pro- 
vide a firm yet rough base upon which to 
construct the new pavement. All work was 
paid for on a unit price basis, each item 
being included in the proposal and contract. 


Progress of the Work 


As soon as weather permitted, the con- 
tractor began his work of scarifying the old 
surfaces, and sent a gang through all the 
streets to rip up and loosen the surface. 
A grader followed the scarifying outfit, 
and the final trimming was done by pick 
and shovel. On the tar-surfaced slag mac- 
adam streets the tar surface was entirely 
removed from the job and a considerable 
amount of new stone was required to prop- 
erly shape up the base. On the limestone 
macadam streets, a small amount of new 
material was worked in with the material 
loosened by the scarifier, to bring the sur- 
face to grade. Strict attention was given 
to secure proper and adequate surface 
drainage, but the cross-section of the street 
was made to conform to the existing con- 
ditions and was not brought to established 
template requirements. Proper and thor- 
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ough compacting of the loosened material ceedings were instituted at once, and be 
was insisted upon and soon after the con- fore the contractor had finished his la 
tractor started laying asphalt it was evident contract of the first award he had secu 
that he could not keep his base prepared’ the contracts for three additional street 
far enough in advance of his surfacing gang with a total of 27,528 square yards 
to prevent shut-downs at the plant. prices slightly higher than his earlier 
Labor troubles gave the contractor an $1.45 per square yard for the surface and 
opportunity to get ahead with his base prep- 20 cents per yard for the regrading, and 
aration while the asphalt workers were ad- $3.75 per ton for new material 
justing their difficulties, and with an in- To avoid the delays that he had encount 
creased force on the regrading he was able — ered in the preparation of the old pavement 
to finish his original contracts with very the contractor offered in the new work to 
little additional delay, furnish the asphaltic binder to f ull ce 
pressions and shape the street surface at 
New Contracts his bid price for new material, provided he 
When his first street was completed, the could be relieved of scarifying the old 
property Owners on various other streets face and loosening the top mate! al Lhis 
that needed resurfacing presented petitions was agreed to, and the procedure followed 
to the Board of Public Works asking that in preparing the base for the improvement 
their streets be given the same treatment, of Tyler Street, Adams Street and Virginia 
and further assuring the Board and the En- Street was as follows: A strip equal in 
gineer of their approval of the work in width to one-tenth of the width of the pave- 
hand. Plans having been prepared in ad- ment was picked out by hand at the gutte 
vance for all the work contemplated, pro- line to a depth varying from 2'4 inches at 























PAVING SCENES FROM GARY, IND. 


1. Resurfacing Tyler Street. In the foreground is shown the strip adjacent to the concrete gutter 
that has been picked out by hand to a depth of 24 inches and the entire surface swept to receive the 
binder course, which is being laid in the background. 2. Laying the binder course on Tyler Street 
3. The first asphalt pavement laid in Gary since 1914; resurfacing 15th Avenue at Madison Street 
4. The Hetherington & Berner asphalt plant of the Gary National Construction Company which did 
much of the paving. 
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at the tenth point on each side of the street 


as shown in the photograph on page 195 
\ 
I 


ll loosened material in this strip, and also 


that resulting fron reaking down larg 
protruding lumps of slag in the old surface 
were carefully swept up and removed 
\ll depressions were filled with inder 
and tamped firmly and the entire 
urftace wa then covered with the under 
course to a minimum thickness ol I 
ind arving to the thicknes required to 
eive the desired ross ection \W herevert 
this thickness exceeded 2 inches it 

placed in two or more layers, and each layer 
carefully compacted separately. This binder 
course was brought up to give the proper 
cross-section and contour for the surface 


Determination was made as to the amount 


binder used by using load ticket 


ot extra 
and computing at the end of each day the 
amount that had been placed on the actual 
yardage covered in excess of that required 
for the 1 inch in the pavement, and fir 

settlement was based on this agreement 
Under this method, the work was handled 
much more rapidly and the results obtained 
are much more satisfactory. There is an 
absence of waves in the surface in the work 
done under the latter method that seemed 
impossible to obtain where the old pavement 


Was loosened. 


More Work Planned 


lhe approval of the 


property owners was 
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expressed by their petitions for additional 
treets, and the approval of the Board of 
lic Works is given to the plans of the 
Engineer in its orders to him to continue 
the work until all the old macadam streets 
that have been worn out in the building 
yf the city of Gary during the last twelve 
years, shail be resurfaced with asphalt. Al 
ready this year contracts have been awarded 
for eight streets having a total of 58,050 
yards, at a price of $1.91 per square yard 
for the pavement, 12 cents per square yard 
for the regrading, and $9.25 per ton tor 
extra binder, Reduced to a cost per front 
foot of property, this amounts to $4.02. 
Last yeal the cost per tront foot varied 
from $2.98 to $3.19. In addition to the 
work already awarded, proceedings have 
een con pleted and bids will be received 
on June 14, for 40,000 square yards addi- 
tional of the same kind of work. 

Most of the above described work was 
performed by the Gary National Construc 
tion Company. The Park Board contract 
vas awarded to the Municipal Contracting 
and Supply Company. The work for this 
reason is very evenly split between the two 
contractors. The City Civil Engineer is in 
charge of all the work, with O. B. Canaday, 
\ssistant City Engineer, directing the op 
eration on the ground. Isaac Van Trump, 
of Chicago, is retained as asphalt chemist 
The same organization operated in the orig 
inal construction under W. J. Fulton as City 
Engineer, the writer being his assistant. 





PROTECTING THE SHADE TREES OF NEWTON, MASS. 








The Inspection of Taximeters 


By George F. Austin 


Sealer of Weights and Measures, Detroit, Mich. 


MONG the many perplexing and im- 
portant problems which confront the 
weights and measures officials in 

every large city in their efforts to safe- 
guard the public against the dishonesty 
and unscrupulousness of some dealers and 
the ignorant and careless indifference to the 
rights of the community exhibited by other 
tradesmen, the taximeter is perhaps the last 
to receive attention. It is, however, in no- 
wise the least in importance, since a slight 
error in the mechanism of a meter will soon 
register a fare which would be burdensome 
if not prohibitive to the class of people 
who find it convenient to use the taxicab as 
a means of transportation. 


Construction of the Taximeter 


The taximeter is a somewhat complicated 
piece of mechanism consisting of a metal 
housing enclosing a network of shafts, gears 
and pinions, some of which are interchange- 
able in order that adjustments may be made 
to suit various conditions. It resembles a 
clock, with the exception that the taxi- 
meter, besides registering time, is required 
to register the number of miles traveled 
by the cab, the total money value for the 
entire trip in accordance with a stated rate 
of fare, including charges for baggage and 
time spent in waiting at the request of pas- 
sengers. In no instance may a tariff be 
charged in excess of the rate fixed by ordi- 
nance, which, in Detroit, is 30 cents for 
the first one-fifth mile, and 10 cents for each 
additional one-fifth mile or fraction thereof. 

The meter is propelled by means of a 
flexible wire cable connecting it to a 
gear on one of the front wheels of the 
cab, and the meter must function properly 
in connection with the circumference of the 
cab wheel propelling the meter and the ratio 
between the wheel and the meter head. 
Hence it is obvious that the degree of accur- 
acy in recording the mileage and the fare 
to be collected depend in a very large de- 
gree upon the care and accuracy displayed 
in determining the circumference of the 
cab wheel in service, and from this the num: 
ber of revolutions which the wheel will 
make in traveling a certain distance. 


34x44-10 
99x40-% 





METHOD OF MARKING TAXIMETERS 
IN DETROIT, MICH., AFTER 
TESTING 


Above: View from interior of cab 
Below: View from street, indicating 34 
x 41-inch tire, a 10 to 1 gear ratio, a 
tariff of 55 cents for the first mile and 40 
cents for each additional mile; or 25 
cents for the first 4,-mile and 10 cents 
for each additional ‘,-mile or fraction 
thereof 


This is rendered difficult, owing to the 
different degrees of inflation maintained in 
tires in usual service; hence it becomes 
necessary that the number of revolutions 
per mile for the various sizes of tires be 
predetermined and arbitrarily fixed as a 
basis for further computation. The method 
used by the Department of Weights and 
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Measures in Detroit in arriving at this base 
measurement is to visit the taxicab serv- 
ice station, which, as a rule uses a stand- 
ard size of tire for all its vehicles—for 
example, 34 x 4 inches. The cab wheel 
under investigation is marked and caused 
to be moved forward one complete revolu- 
tion, carefully measuring the distance trav- 
eled. Repeat this operation with each cab 
in service, and it will be found that these 
measurements will vary in accordance with 
the degree of inflation and wear upon the 
tire at the time of inspection. Hence the 
average distance traveled of all wheels thus 
tested is taken as the true circumference for 
all wheels equipped with a 34 x 4-inch tire, 
which is found to be 8 feet, 8 inches, or 609 
revolutions per mile. Therefore all meters 
intended to be used on cabs which use 
34 x 4-inch tires are standardized on the 
basis of 609 revolutions per mile. 


Method of Testing 


The meters are detached from the cab 
and brought to the Sealer’s office for in- 
spection. They must be accompanied by 
information indicating the rate of fare, the 
ratio between the cab wheel and the meter 
head, and the size of the tire with which 
the meter has been adjusted to function. 
The meter is then attached to a motor- 
driven shaft upon which is installed an ac- 
curate revolution counter, and subjected to 
a test of 10 miles. If the true mileage and 
tariff are properly recorded, the meter is 
then removed from the testing block and 
watched through several periods of waiting 
time. If no errors develop, the meter is 
then sealed with an aluminum tag and a 


Vor. XXIII, No. 2 


leaded wire seal in such a manner that the 
case cannot be opened without breaking 
the seal. The metal tag extends above the 
top of the meter in such a manner that the 
face showing the words “Tested and 
Sealed” and the date of inspection will be 
visible to the occupants of the cab, while 
the opposite side, indicating the size of tire 
used, the ratio between the wheel and the 
meter head, and the rate of fare, is exposed 
to the street for the information of the in- 
specting officers, whose duty it is to observe 
taxicabs in service on the streets and see 
that the meters are sealed and that they are 
installed upon cabs with the proper tariff 
and wheel measurement for which the meter 
has been inspected. 

A tolerance of 2 per cent is allowed on 
meters registering slow, but no tolerance is 
permitted on meters registering fast, be- 
cause the meters are adjusted to register 
the fare for each quarter-mile in advance; 
hence if a meter should register the fare for 
the second quarter-mile before the first 
quarter had been fully covered, there would 
be a possibility of a passenger’s being 
charged for a full quarter-mile for which 
he had received no service. 

Taximeters require almost constant super- 
vision to prevent the drivers from tamper- , 
ing with them to their own advantage; for 
example, a broken glass on the face of the 
meter would not stand out as a danger sig- 
nal to the average traveler, yet with the 
glass face broken the driver is enabled 
to manipulate the meter to suit his own con- 
venience. This is only one of many ways 
in which the drivers may interfere with the 
correct operation of the taximeter. 

















A CITY WITH A WELL-EQUIPPED MOTOR-CYCLE CORPS IS IN A POSITION TO ADEQUATELY 
CONTROL THE BREAKING OF SPEED LAWS AND OTHER MUNICIPAL REGULATIONS 
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HE purchasing of all municipal sup- 

plies by one central office accomplishes 

many good purposes, and this article 
will deal with them in order of their value 
to the average municipality. Centralized 
purchasing eliminates waste, for the pur- 
chasing agent keeps the perpetual inventory 
of all departments against overstocking as 
well as undersupplying. Each order is 
signed by the auditor or controller, and 
finally by the mayor or manager, thus cen- 
tralizing the usual scattered responsibility. 
Transfers from departments overstocked to 
those undersupplied are better accomplished 
through one central office. 

Centralized purchasing eliminates over- 
drafts. Every outstanding order is on rec- 
ord at all times, while without such cen- 
tralization thousands of dollars are in un- 
recorded obligations, thus preventing a true 
financial statement, as well as encouraging 
deficits toward the end of the year, to be 
passed on to the incoming administration. 
Prior to executive approval, each order is 
placed as an encumbrance against its par- 
ticular appropriation by the auditor, like a 
certified check, thus making overdrafts im- 
possible, as well as insuring funds ‘for 
prompt payment. 

Centralized purchasing secures lowest 
prices. It is common knowledge, and al- 
most any seller will admit, that centralized 
and combined purchases will bring about 
lower prices and quicker deliveries than 
many small purchases. There is abundant 
proof on record in our cities where one 
department is paying 33 to 100 per cent 
more for the same make of goods than an- 
other department, and often even when pur- 
chasing from the same dealer. The aver- 
age city takes a month or more to audit and 
pay a bill, not only losing all cash discounts 
but also discouraging keen competition on 
quick turnovers, whereas by centralized 
purchasing, minus red tape, a bill can be 
paid in ten minutes, and special concessions 
of as high as 10 per cent are frequent. By 
a systematic record of annual requirements 


Centralized Municipal Purchasing 


for all departments the purchasing agent 
is at all times prepared to clinch an attrac- 
tive proposition, due to seasonal or market 
conditions, as well as arrange deliveries so 
as not to tie up money unnecessarily and 
yet assure a satisfactory supply at all times 
Centralized purchasing reduces expendi- 
tures. Knowing that his executive passes 
on all requisitions, a department head will 
not buy as much as he might if he felt there 
was no check upon him. Efficient purchas- 
ing and inspection assures first grade of 
materials, as well as full measure—other- 
wise the seller knows he will receive no re- 
peat orders. The joint knowledge and ex- 
perience of the department head, the pur- 
chasing agent, and the executive often leads 
to the securing of a better article on first 
cost, or a substitute which would fill the 
need, while if the department head had to 
rely on his own decision entirely, the wrong 
selection might more often be the result. 
Centralized purchasing eliminates graft. 
If the purchasing agent is selected by merit, 
rather than by politics, he will be of the 
class above grafting. A real purchasing 
agent always has his own advancement in 
view, and knows that one dishonest act 
will wreck his entire career. Sellers are 
generally afraid to even suggest graft to a 
municipal purchasing executive for fear of 
losing all future chances to sell to him. 
Centralized purchasing saves the tax- 
payer’s money. The salary of the full-time 
purchasing agent is much less than the ag- 
gregate amount of hours wasted during a 
year by all the score of higher-priced offi- 
cials who are forced to worry over such de- 
tails in our average cities, not to mention 
the time lost from their real capacities. A 
large number of the cities now maintaining 
centralized purchasing departments have 
proved that the 2 per cent discount for pay- 
ment of bills within 10 days more than 
offsets the salary of the official. This 2 per 
cent in 10 days is equivalent to 36 per cent 
a year, but it is an unheard of and an im- 
possible proposition in the great majority 
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NORTHERN Rotary Pumps 





For Water Works Service 


@ The same exclusive patented features that make the 
“Northern” so popular in Fire Service make our pumps 
unusually dependable in Water Works service. 


@ Ask about our “Spare Unit” plan that insures unin- 
terrupted service. 


@ Send for our Catalog that tells why. 


NORTHERN FIRE APPARATUS CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS OF NORTHERN EQUIPMENTS, TRAILER PUMPS, FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, 
CHEMICAL ENGINES AND SUPPLIES. 
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of our American cities, simply because of 
antiquated systems that no business con- 
cern would think of using. The trade dis- 
counts which are available but are being 
passed up by our cities are astonishing. In 
one city of under 40,000 these discounts 
totalled nearly $20,000 in one year; in an- 
other larger city it was $33,000, and in one 
of our second ten cities it was $100,000, 
Besides the advantages outlined above, 
centralized purchasing promotes general 
efficiency. In these days price is often the 
second question, delivery being of prime 
importance. Here surely none can deny the 
advantage of centralized purchasing. A 
follow-up system on all outstanding orders, 
a tickler on tardy invoices, a knowledge of 
available sources of supply and, lastly, a 
constant touch on transportation, embar- 
goes, etc., cannot be compared with the lack 
of anything resembling system under the 
old order. Forms play a most important 
part in efficient purchasing. First, there is 
no need of the six to ten copy sets so often 
seen, for by a proper system several copies 
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can be made to work double purposes. On 
the requisition, quotation and invoices the 
original and one copy only is required; and 
for the order the original and three copies 
will answer every need that can arise. The 
forms for order, supply and quotation rec- 
ords, requisition index, etc., can all be ac- 
commodated on 4 by 6-inch cards. Not once 
in ninety times do we find the need of more 
than ten double spaces on an order sheet, 
yet we find cities still wasting money on 
large and unwieldy order forms. For filing 
purposes especially, all forms should be of 
uniform size but of varying colors. Half 
letter size will be found to work best for all 
purposes, and just one example need be 
cited—the fact that several thousand in- 
voices of that size can be vertically filed in 
a single small drawer and always in im- 
mediate reach, while the cities still backing 
up vouchers of all sizes from 2-inch to 
legal cap will soon have to use step-ladders 
to do their filing. 
Cc. A. BINGHAM 
City Manager, Watertown, N. Y 


The Continuation of the River Front 
Improvement at Albany 


By Frank R. Lanagan 
City Engineer, Albany, N. Y. 


HE improvement of the river front of 
the city of Albany has embraced many 
separate but related projects, all of 

which were practically completed before 
the war, except six short blocks from the 
Albany end of the approach to the Hudson 
Bridge northerly to Madison Avenue. The 
Hudson Bridge, spanning the Hudson River 
between Albany and Rensselaer, is the con- 
necting link between Boston and New York 
and places north and west of Albany. The 
thousands of automobiles which come to 
and go through Albany use this main con- 
necting artery of travel, and it is important 
that they should not have their good impres- 
sions of Albany impaired by the contiguous 
unimproved portion of the river front. 
The improvements authorized and con- 
templated on the part of the city consist in 
the acquirement of all the property between 
Broadway and the river, together with all 


dock and wharfage rights, development of 
park and recreational areas on the property 
so acquired, construction of dock walls, 
platforms and any needed superstructures, 
extension and paving of Quay Street as a 
marginal street along the river, and the 
widening, paving and general improvement 
of Broadway. 

The direct route for automobilists from 
the bridge approach to the center of the 
city is through Broadway, and as the pres- 
ent block pavement to Madison Avenue was 
laid fifty-two years ago, its condition 
naturally reflects its age. The repaving of 
this section of Broadway would have been 
undertaken in connection with the section 
north of Madison Avenue which was 
widened and improved in 1916 had it not 
been that conditions then mitigated against 
a proper improvement. These conditions 
are now, through the joint endeavors of the 
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| MUELLER Lead Flanging Machine 


This hand-operated, direct-drive MUELLER Machine E-177 
is so perfect in mechanical detail that with it anyone can 
make lead flange connections easily, quickly and economically 
—either at the bench or the machine can be attached to a board 
for portable work—and can be used in either a vertical or hori- 
zontal position. Write for description and prices. 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL., Phone Bell 153 
Water. Piumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools. 


: New York City, 145 W. 30th St. San Francisco, 635 Mission St. 
: Phone Watkins 5397 Sarnia, Ontario, Canada Phone Sutter 3577 


Mueller Metals Co., Pt. Huron, Mich., Makers of Red Tip Brass and Copper Rod and Tub- 
ing; Forgings and Castings in Brass, Bronze and Aluminum; also Screw Machined Products. 
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city officials and the Chamber of Commerce, 
about to be overcome. 


The Bridge Approach 

The most bothersome condition is the 
approach to the Albany end of the Hudson 
Bridge. It is narrow, the grade is steep, 
the planked roadway is slippery in wet 
weather, the turn into Broadway is a right- 
angle turn with an obstructed view, and the 
overhang of the trolley cars in making the 
turn takes up practically the whole road- 
way. The same conditions exist on the 
Rensselaer approach. Since its construc- 
tion the bridge and its approaches have 
been privately owned, and tolls have been 
collected from pedestrians and vehicles up 
to 1919, when, because of its being a con- 
necting link on an important through route 
in the state highway system, the state of 
New York acquired title to the bridge and 
made it free. Under private ownership the 
city could not sccure from the bridge own- 
ers the necessary codperation in their im- 
provement of the approach, to dovetail it 
with the city’s widening and repaving of 
Broadway. Under state ownership, how- 
ever, cooperation has been secured through 
a bill passed by the Legislature and ap- 
proved by the Governor, authorizing and 
appropriating funds for both the Albany 
and the Rensselaer approaches. 

The State Engineer and the City Engi- 
neer have jointly agreed on the plans and 
together have overcome all the objections 
to the present conditions at the Albany ap- 
proach. The city will raise the grade of 
Broadway to reduce the grade of the ap- 
proach and will give such land to the state 
as may be needed to the north of the ap- 
proach to widen the approach and make a 
rounded and easy turn into Broadway in 
the direction of greatest travel. The build- 
ing which now dangerously obstructs the 
view will be acquired by the city and razed. 
The street railway tracks will be laid on a 
large radius, trolley cars and vehicles will 
be able to pass each other, and there can 
be a free movement of traffic in each direc- 
tion. 

Under an agreement made in 1913 be- 
tween the city and the Delaware and Hud- 
son Company, the railroad is to elevate its 
through-tracks from the bridge approach 
northerly. This will necessitate a retaining 
wall along the right of way of the Delaware 
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and Hudson Company on the west side of 
Broadway. To codperate with the city and 
to avoid the future necessity of taking up 
any portion of the new pavement, the rail- 
road company has already started the work 
of driving piles and putting in the founda- 
tion of the wall. The street elevation of 
the concrete wall will be so paneled and 
finished that the appearance will be pleas- 
ing to the sight and in harmony with the 
other structures along the river front and 
especially with the retaining walls to be 
constructed by the state for the new and 
widened bridge approach. 

The widening and improvement of Broad- 
way and of the bridge approach is more 
urgently needed now than the other work 
contemplated for the extension of the river 
front improvement, and it is expected that 
much can be accomplished this year. 


Park Improvements 


The city has already acquired title to 
about seventy-five per cent of the property 
between Broadway and the river, together 
with the dock and wharfage rights along 
the river, and the remainder is now going 
through condemnation. A portion of this 
property along Broadway will be used to 
widen Broadway from 55 feet to 76 feet, a 
portion to widen and extend Quay Street as 
a marginal street along the river, and the 
remainder will be developed, for the present 
at least, into park and recreational areas. 
In connection with studies now being made 
of the industrial possibilities of the south- 
ern section of the city, it may be found 
wiser eventually to use this property, now 
intended to be developed into a park and 
recreational area, for industrial or com- 
mercial purposes because of its proximity 
to water and rail transportation. Thus the 
park development planned for the present 
is a modest one until the future use of the 
property can be determined. 

Riverside Park, created in 1903, occupies 
the middle of the larger area now being ac- 
quired. The concrete retaining walls en- 
closing it make the general level of River- 
side Park higher than the adjacent streets, 
and because of the expense of similarly de- 
veloping the areas on either side they will 
be treated as separate units, the one unit ad- 
jacent to the bridge approach to be set aside 
as a children’s playground. It is intended 
to erect a pavilion, construct a wading pool, 
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Waterbound macadam 
Saugatuck Township, 
gan, treated with’ 
in 1917, 1918 and 1919 





Tarvia will save 


the country’s roads— Sos ag ht te 


LL over the United States there are 

thousands of road commissioners facing 

the prospect of having build new roads at 
the present high cost of construction, 


And all around them are miles and miles of 
old gravel and macadam roads, not in them- 
selves equal to traffic conditions, but which 
can be made serviceable if they are repaired 
and given a Tarvia treatment. 


Some Michigan roads, illustrated herewith, 
show how easily and economically old roads 
can be salvaged with Tarvia. 

One road, for instance, was so bad that the 
Township Board decided the only thing to be 
done was to rebuild it at the cost of a new road, 
but after seeing results obtained on other roads, 
decided to patch and treat with ‘“Tarvia-B’’ 
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West Michian Pike, near 
Douglas, Mich. Waterbound 
macadam treated with ‘“Tar- 
via-B"" in 1917, 1918 and 1919, 
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In oval: Waterbound macadam road 
near So. Haven, Mich., patched ‘“Tar- 
via-KP”’, treated *“Tarvia-B"’ 1918-19. 




















West Michigan Pike, Van Buren County 


treated with * ‘Tarvia- B’’ inl 418 and 1919 Part 
of a 15 mile stretch of Tarviated roadway 


ce . 
and stone chips, and— the road is better than 
when new,’’ they say. 


It is just as easy for your community to beat the 
high cost of new roads by saving and restoring ypur 
old ones. It is almost a crime to neglect your old 
roads and let them go from bad to worse, when Tarvia 
treatment can be applied so easily and cheaply. 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for restoring old 
roads and building new ones. With it you can also 
widen your narrow roads by adding Tarvia macadam 
shoulders. It provides a smooth, dustiess, mudless, 
waterproof, traffic-and-frost-proof roadway at moderate 
first cost and with the minimum upkeep expense. 


**Tarvia-KP” is a cold treatment for patching 
existing roads of every type. It fills up worn places, 
restores broken shoulders and edges and keeps the road 
always at the top-notch of condition. 


Let our engineers advise you how to salvage your 
old roads with Tarvia, at very attractive costs. 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well] as 
toad authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a 
Special Service Department which keeps up to the min- 
ute onall road problems. If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or problems in your 
vicinity, the matter will have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers, This service is free for the 
asking. If you want better reads and lower taxes, this 
Department can greatly assist you. 
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DESIGN FOR CONTINUATION OF RIVER FRONT IMPROVEMENT AT ALBANY, N. Y 


and furnish it with sand-boxes and suitable structed southerly along that 


g portion of 
playground apparatus. The present River-_ the river front now being acquired will be 
side Park unit is to be set aside as a sitting- similar in type to those already constructed 
down park, and in the center a band-stand except, on account of the proximity of the 


with a public comfort station underneath is bridge, it is probable that it will be used 
to be constructed. The remaining plot or by comparatively small vessels, and conse 
area to the north is to be used simply as a quently the elevation of the top of the 


passing-through park. dock will be placed at a _ lower 
to better accommodate the smaller boats. 
Dock Facilities There is no established steamboat lir not 


All the dock and wharfage rights, te- already provided with a berth, and this 
gvether with the concrete dock walls and _— stretch of dock will be available for tran 
terminal buildings along the present im- sient vessels, for instance, boats loaded wit 
proved river front, are owned by the city building materials of various kinds. Such 
and leased to the various established steam- freight will require, at the most, only cov 


boat companies, and certain sections are ered sheds for over-night storage. Most of 
available for the use of transient vessels. the freight will be loaded or unloaded di 
The policy of public ownership of the rectly from truck to boat or vice versa, 
docks is to be maintained in the present and for this reason the Quay Street 


continuation of the river front improve- ment will be constructed to the dock wall, 


LOCK 
ment. The concrete dock wall to be con- and freight platforms will be omitted. 
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LOOKING SOUTH ON BROADWAY, ALBANY, A 55-FOOT STREET, WHICH IS TO BE WIDENED 
TO 76 FEET, WITH A 56-FOOT PAVED WAY OF DRESSED GRANITE BLOCKS 
The property at the left, between Broadway and the Hudson River, is being acquired by the city to be 
converted into a riverside park 
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Flesh and Blood, just like us 


wo the prison fire gong sounded 
through the cheerless silences, the young 


guard pictured those long rows of cells alive 
with fear—blind fear that made men helplessly 
beat their fists raw against the iron bars. 

& 


The thought flashed through his mind “after 
all they are flesh and blood just like me.” 


“If I were the warden,” he thought, “Td let 
them out. It isn’t fair not to give them a chance.” 


Just as he reached the nearest fire station 
shrieks came down to him from the barred 
windows above. As other watchmen were 
already unreeling the hose he raced on by to 
wards the old East Wing where the danger 
seemed greatest. 

The warden calléd him back—“Never mind 
that part, Anderson. Take this hose, and use 
it, boy. Don’t let the blaze reach the stairway, 
or we'll have to open the cells.” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ‘“Soota,* 


He did as ordered but all the time he kept } 


looking towards the East Wing. 

Just as he feared, the old timbers caught at 
last. He heard them crackling, saw the flames 
leap and then as suddenly die down again. 

“It’s the sprinklers,” cried the warden, “I 
knew we could count on them. We should 
have had them everywhere.” 

Last November, two great prisons were swept by fire. 
Others will burn this year. Now and then the barred and 
bolted sleeping quarters burn, and lives are cruelly sacri- 


ficed. Are Jou waiting for that to happen, before insuring 
their safety? 

All modern thought and many organizations are work- 
ing to make men and — prisoners into good Amer- 
ican Citizens. It’s a big job—but it’s succeeding mightily. 
The best officials want the best for their inmates. They 
know that Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers give adequate 
protection to all parts of buildings. Won’tyou help them? 

Read— “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 

Write us for “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” and learn the 

truth. How about the penal institutions of YOUR town? Write us 


and ask about them. Address, Grinnell Company, Inc., 283 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








° 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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Water-Works Extensions and 
Improvements 


A Plan of Action Outlined for Municipalities and Engineers 


By P. H. Norcross 


Of Norcross & Keis, Consulting Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 


axiomatic that the first consideration 

should be the quality of the supply. 
Next, it should be ample as to quantity and 
pressure to meet all reasonable require- 
ments for fire protection and domestic and 
industrial service. 

The designing engineer of a public water- 
works begins by making certain basic as- 
sumptions and preliminary figures, as a 
set-up or forecast for the proposed work, 
ramifying and enlarging the plan as the 
problem grows, under careful study, “until 
it is submitted to the municipality as a pre- 
liminary plan.” The original, or pre- 
liminary plans, are further changed and 
modified to meet local conditions, and by the 
time construction work is started it has 
been emasculated to such a degree that it 
ofttimes bears only slight resemblance to 
the preliminary. During construction other 
changes are necessitated for the sake of 
economy, and by unforeseen conditions. To 
furnish fire protection, it is of course im- 
portant to provide emergency or duplicate 
equipment and mains of larger diameter 
than would be required for domestic and 
industrial consumption. For the protection 
of the fire insurance companies, as well as 
the public, the insurance companies have 
established the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and other similar bodies, which 
maintain large engineering organizations, 
one of whose functions is to codperate with 
the municipalities in the planning of their 
water-supply utilities, and assist them in the 
design, arrangement and construction of 
water plants, specifically as applies to fire 
protection. This necessarily suggests that 
in the design of all public water-supplies, 
either privately or municipally owned, co- 
operation and harmony with the under- 
writers, who furnish expert service and ad- 
vice to the designing engineer and the city 
without charge and thus provide invaluable 
assistance in design and construction, is 
essential. 


¥ the design of all water utilities, it is 


It is difficult to determine the exact pro- 
portion of the cost of a water-works prop- 
erty, as applicable to domestic and indus- 
trial service on the one hand and fire pro- 
tection on the other. Some authorities have 
arbitrarily apportioned these costs, in pro- 
portion to the investment required for each 
service, as follows: 

30 to 35 per cent chargeable to city fire pro- 

tection 


65 to 70 per cent chargeable to industrial 
and domestic service 


Studies of Water-Supply Problems 


In the study of the average water-supply 
problem the order or procedure in regard to 
its design is usually as follows: 

1. The selection of the source of supply _ 

2. Determination of method of bringing it 

to the city 

3. The planning of pumping stations, puri- 

fication systems and reservoirs 

4. Distribution 

After having designed and constructed 
the water-works system in accordance with 
this general outline, the next and most im- 
portant step is to convert the property into 
a going concern by connecting it with the 
consumer. After construction and before 
being operated, the property may be termed 
only the “barebones” or “skeleton” of 
the plant. To breathe life and activity into 
it, it is essential that it have consumers at- 
tached, as it is only after this latter condi- 
tion exists that the water-works property 
becomes a going entity. 


The Distribution System 


In planning the distribution system it is 
advisable to lay the distribution mains in 
such location as will provide easy access 
for potential customers, so that they may 
obtain water without large initial expendi- 
tures for service connections. Naturally, 
the wise and experienced operator will first 
endeavor to secure as large a revenue as is 
possible. This is absolutely necessary to 
provide sufficient income to pay fixed and 
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)\ Have You Ever Stopped MM) 
AM To Figure Out hi) 


| . the many advantages of half round flat | 

| ih | bottom culvert pipe for city use? We make | Nik | 
aN | this type of culvert from “Genuine Open 

\) Hearth Iron” and they can be readily used 








| | when the fill is not sufficiently heavy to \ | 
Hit | permit the use of the right size of round | 
riveted pipe for the capacity needed. The | 
bottom sections can be had in lengths of im 
| 6, 8, 10 and 12 feet, thereby giving a more iu i 
rigid culvert than if the bottom were made iM | 
| of shorter sections. The top sections on the | | 
other hand are made in multiples of two 
| feet. When a pipe becomes clogged it is Hl | Mil 
easy to dig down and lift the two foot top | 
section where the stoppage exists after 
which the top section can be replaced with- 
out the necessity of digging up the whole | 
pipe or stopping traffic altogether. | 











Let us have your address so we can send | 
further particulars. 
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operating charges, amortize bonds, deprecia 
tion and funds for extensions and improve- 
ments, without burdensome 
do this it ofttimes necessary to 
make numerous long extensions of small 
service mains at minimum first cost. The 
customer is not always located adjacent to 
the distribution system nor within the city 
limits. The suburban demand is growing 
larger each year, and is brought about by 
two factors: first, the desire of the indi- 
vidual for a home near or outside the city 
limits, away from noise and dirt; and, sec- 
ond, the logical development of industrial 
plants in remote districts and outside the 
corporate limits, influenced by moderate- 
priced property, large enough for future 
extensions and under low taxation. This 
“outside” business has grown to such pro- 
portions in the last ten years that with 
many properties a proper allocation of the 
output would be 60 to 70 per cent for city 
service, and 30 to 40 per cent for outside 
service. 

Few of our water-works systems were 
designed to meet such requirements. The 
location of pumping plants and the size and 
arrangement of distribution have not been 
forecast to meet these conditions, and with 
the older and less modern water properties 
the operator is at his wits’ end to give serv- 
ice and maintain a proper financial balance. 

In the majority of cases it has, of course, 
been impracticable to plan for economical 
future extensions and improvements, as 
experience has proved that because of ex- 
cessive initial cost and consequent heavy 
fixed charges only limited construction to 
meet original requirements is practicable. 
Summarizing: the enormous increase in 
urban population, the gradual but expanding 
industrialization of the United States, and 
the cessation of nearly all new construction 
during the war, have precipitated an added 
burden on all public water-works proper- 
ties, so that they are now strained to the 
breaking point to furnish supply and serv- 
ice and meet the ever-increasing demands. 


taxation. To 
becomes 


Water-Supply and City Planning 

The problem of city planning, which is 
receiving so much attention to-day, in- 
volves the fundamental question of water- 
supply. Next to air, water is the element 
most necessary to our existence, and the 
general public not only asks, but requires, 
that this ever-increasing demand be met. 
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Of the various elements ent g to 
city plan, the water-supply system is one 
of those least susceptible to radical changes 
because of the great expense ed 
the fact that present ser 
and fire, must be maintain Quoting 
from the Engineering News-Record of re- 
cent date, “a water-works be s more 
complicated the larger it grows, and thers 
is something more to the pr em than the 


mere adding of new equipment 
There exists, therefore, a n 
problem for the operator and 
engineer in the study and 
plans for extensions and 
Among others are the rapid strides mad 
water purification and in the new types 
‘ The S¢ ire exen He 


in modern 


pumping equipme! 
to a high degree 


operators of the older and 
are beginning to realize that gross income 
can be increased, operating charges de 


creased, and better service renderé 
installation of intelligently planned exten 
sions and improvements 

Some of the more important elements of 
a water utility in which improvet 


been made might be listed 


ents have 


as follows: 


1. The development of mechanical or rap 
sand filtration 

2. The utilization of rotary types of pumps 
either electrically, 
driven 

3. Modifications in pumping plant desigr 
for the purpose of providing gr 
reliability of operation 

4. Installation of 


stean r 


impounding reserv 
to facilitate purification, effected | 
natural agencies, such as light, 
and sedimentation 
5. Refinement of design of coagulatin 
basins 


6. Economic utilization of different kind 
of chemicals and equipment in the 
treatment and softening of water 

7. Unparalleled growth of the use of liquid 
chlorine for sterilization of water 

8. Intelligent design in the location of ser 
ice reservoirs, booster stations 
elevated storage 

9. Utilization of wood and 


steel, in addi 


tion to cast iron, in the manufa 
ture of conduits and pipes 
10. Development of various types and sizes 


of measuring 
ror registeri 
used by 
sumers, thus effecting economies 
the use of water for domesti 


and detecting devices 
g¢ the amount of water 


different 





lasses of con 


industrial purposes 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a paper read before 
Tri-State Water and Light Ass t © 

linas and Georgia, May 21, 1920 
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For City Grading, Hauling, 
Road Making, Snow Removal 


Every winter the question of snow 
removal is of vital importance to city 
officials, park commissioners, and in- 
dustrial plants. The solution to the 
whole problem is in getting to work 
when the snow storm commences, 
and being able to clear the snow faster 
than it falls or drifts. 


The ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Tractor is the 
one successful power method for re- 
moving snow from city streets and 
country highways. It meets every 
need for a highly effective machine 
capable of bucking snow drifts, ice, 
sleet, working fast and at a minimum 
cost. 


The ‘‘Caterpillar’’ is powerful, fast 
and active. It works in crowded city 
streets, does not damage the finest 


road surface; instantly turns within 
its own length. Built to military 
standards it operates day and night 
if necessary, no matter how low the 
temperature. 


Holt engineers have developed high- 
ly effective types of snow plows thus 
providing a complete ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
snow removal outfit. 


Investigate the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ at 
this time in preparedness against 
snow blockades during the winter 
months.’ Holt engineers are equipped 
to give thorough cooperation in all 
municipal snow removal and road 
building problems. 


Our booklet ‘“Caterpillar’® Per- 
formance will be sent upon request. 


The Holt Manufacturing Company 


Incorporated 


Peoria, Ill. — Stockton, Cal. — Spokane, Wash. 
50 Church St., New York 


; 
| 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 
and Civic Organizations 








Stockton, Calif., to Have Deep- 
Water Harbor 

Stockton, Catir.—Plans for a deep- 
water harbor at Stockton have been worked 
out by competent engineers, roughly esti- 
mated to cost $4,000,000. A complete 
survey of the San Joaquin River re- 
vealed the fact that but slightly more 
than 16 miles of dredging is necessary to 
provide a channel 24 feet deep from Stock- 
ton to San Francisco Bay, and to increase 
the width of the channel to 300 feet. Sanc- 
tion for the survey was given by the Rivers 
and Harbors Board after a hearing at 
Washington, D. C., where members of the 
Waterway Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce presénted their arguments in 
favor of the project. At the same time they 
pledged the city of Stockton to bear one- 
half the cost of the work. Much work has 
already been done to straighten the chan- 
nel. Fourteen cut-offs have been made in 
the river, four by the state and ten by the 
United States Government. 

As the Government requires definite har- 
bor plans when such projects are submitted, 
the Chamber of Commerce opened negotia- 


tions to secure the best engineer available, 
realizing that the value of the plan would 
rest largely on the authority submitting it. 
The Chamber finally recommended to the 
city an engineer extremely well qualified for 
the work. This engineer was subsequently 
employed, and prepared comprehensive plans 
for the improvement of the harbor. His 
plan provides for two turning basins, one to 
be 1,000 feet in width, the other approxi- 
mately 1,200 feet, with a head wharf front- 
age of 1,000 feet. In the meantime the 
Chamber has succeeded in securing all the 
rights of way necessary for a 300-foot 
channel. 

The Board of Army Engineers demands 
further information regarding the territory 
that will be affected by the proposed chan- 
nel, particularly in regard to the movement 
of freight in and out of the great interior 
valley of California. Figures have been 
prepared covering some of the larger items 
of tonnage, but in the preliminary hearings 
no effort has been made to deal with the 
smaller items that would undoubtedly move 
by water were the facilities provided. The 
Chamber has undertaken the task of a 
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AN ARTIST’S DRAWING OF THE HEAD OF STOCKTON CHANNEL AS IT WILL APPEAR IF 
THE PLANS UNDER DISCUSSION ARE ADOPTED 
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Effecting a material ie 


This 1800-gallon Mack constant pressure flusher 
and sprinkler can be readily converted into a 
dump truck for winter work, Continuous chassis 
use means municipal truck economy. 


HE adaptability of the Mack direct driven pump and single 
engine design meets every munic ipal flushing re quireme nt 
with materially less re pair and operating cost. Their suc- 
cessful ap plication to street-cleaning problems is evidenced 


in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Philadelphia, New 


Orleans. as well as numerous other cities. 
Distinctive Mack engineering features, combined with 18 
basic Mack patents, have developed the motor truck the 


world is talking about. 


We offer two models and twenty types. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
New York 
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freight survey of the val- 
ley and feels confident 
that a report of this char- 
acter will prove conclu- 
sively the advisability of 
providing the larger chan- 
nel. 

The use to which the 
existing waterway is put 
is shown by government 
figures. Last year more 
than 2,000,000 tons of 
freight were carried on 
the river, representing a 
value of $65,0c<,000. More 


than 236,000 passengers 
were carried. The citi- 
zens of Stockton are 


firmly convinced of the 
value of the greater chan- 
nel and stand ready to 
vote bonds to make it a 








f es 








reality. Located as it is 
at the lower end of the 
highly productive San 
Joaquin Valley, and served by three trans- 
continental railroads, the completion of the 
deep-water channel will give to Stockton 
advantages second to those of no other city 
in the state. 


GILBERT KEITLE, 


Publicity Manager, Stockton Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


Erie, Pa., Restored as a Lake Port 

Erie, Pa—‘“Ship via Erie—Pennsyl- 
vania’s Lake Port” was the slogan adopted 
by the Erie Board of Commerce to further 
the development of one of its most im- 
portant features of work. Until Con- 
gressional action prohibited joint owner- 
ship and operation of railroad and lake car- 
riers, Erie had a large lake traffic. The 
task of restoring lake tonnage and the re- 
establishment of the city as a maritime 
center was a duty which the Board of Com- 
merce imposed upon itself and which it has 
now succeeded in accomplishing. 

The congested conditions of the terminals 
in the cities of the central Northwest has 
greatly hampered the efficiency of railroad 
service. Since the restoration of lake traf- 
fic at the port of Erie, the cities of Duluth, 
Detroit and intervening points have been 
opened to largely extended traffic, and a 
new means of service has been secured. 


A VIEW OF STOCKTON CHANNEL, SHOWING VARIOUS TYPES 
OF RIVER CRAFT AT ANCHOR 


Erie is the only lake terminal of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the only lake 
port of the state. Its opening to lake traf- 
fic will result in the development of mari- 
time facilities and in the growth of the 
city industrially as well as in population, 


H. A. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary, Erie Board of Commerce 


Houston’s Vigilance for the Health 
of Her School Children 


Houston, Tex.—Eternal vigilance is the 
price of good health as well as of liberty. 
The Houston public schools have found 
that diseases among children can be mini- 
mized through the operation of a health 
program calling for the vigilance of a corps 
of trained nurses and a city school phy- 
sician. 

Houston has 24,000 school children and 
49 city school buildings. Each of the twelve 
nurses has supervision over a certain num- 
ber of schools. The nurses visit the schools 
constantly and keep up a daily health in- 
spection service. A child that is found to 
be infected with any disease is immediately 
sent home, and if the parents of the child 
are not able to secure the services of a 
physician, they may have the child treated 
at the free clinic maintained by the city 
school system. Any child with skin disease, 
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Otterson Auto-Eductor 
Cleans Catch Basins | 
Saves Time-Money-Labor 








The Otterson Auto-Eductors are saving 
cities now using them :— 


Seattle, Wash., 1 machine 

Portland, Ore., 1 machine 

San Francisco, Cal., 1 machine 

Chicago, IIl., 1 machine 

Chicago, Ill., repeat order, 6 machines 

Chicago Park Board, 1 machine 

Milwaukee, Wis., 2 machines 

Milwaukee, Wis., repeat order, 2 ma- 
chines 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1 machine 

Indianapolis, Ind., repeat order, 
I machine 

Louisville, Ky., 1 machine 

Louisville, Ky., repeat order, 1 ma- 
chine 








thousands of dollars yearly to the following 


Akron, Ohio, 1 machine 
Albany, N. Y., 1 machine 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1 machine 
New Bedford, Mass., 1 machine 
Providence, R. I., 1 machine 
Providence, R. I., repeat order, I ma- 
chine 

Richmond, Va., 1 machine 
Bridgeport, Conn., 1 machine 
Halifax, N. S., 1 machine 

U. S. Army Camps: 
Camp Meade 
Camp Gordon 
Camp Lee 
Honolulu, H. I. 


Efficient, economical and sanitary in operation. Cleans catch basins in from four to 
twenty minutes: 


Equipment mounted on any 5-TON 
Chassis of suitable standard make. 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR CO. 


817 FAIRBANKS BLDG, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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infected tonsils, defective vision, bad teeth, 
or other disease immediately comes under 
the eye of the school nurse. When the 
child is sent home, the nurse may visit the 
home and direct the treatment if the case is 
of a malignant type. The child is required 
to secure a health certificate from the city 
school physician before it is admitted to 
school again. Saturday is “vaccination 
day,” and no child is admitted to the 
schools until it has been vaccinated. 

The nurses give classroom talks contain- 
ing practical lessons in health and hygiene. 
This method of teaching health has proved 
very effective. Houston is said to be ex- 
pending more money in health work than 
any other city in Texas, and the citizens 
are satisfied that it is money well spent. 

GARLAND S. BRICKEY 


General Manager, Houston Chamber of Con 
merce. 
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The Hagerstown Chamber of Com- 
merce Has ‘Military Night’ 
HAGErstTowNn, Mp.—In order to assist in 
the state-wide reorganization of the Mary- 
land National Guard, and especially to stim- 
ulate the interest of the local people in the 
home town company, the Hagerstown 
Chamber of Commerce held a Military 
Night recently. The first event of the even- 
ing was a banquet in honor of the Adjutant 
General of Maryland, Milton A. Reckord, 
with other National Guard officers as 
guests. This banquet was attended by the 
representative people of the community. 
Following the banquet, a reception and 
dance were held at the local armory in 
order to give everyone an opportunity to 
meet the officers and learn more about the 
plans for forming a National Guard com- 
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pany. The Chamber of Commerce, through 
its directors, endorsed the reorganization 
of the Maryland National Guard, and as- 
sisted in the formation of a local unit, 
called Company B, by sending news-letters 


to the membership urging that each busi- 


ness house give its quota to the local com- 


pany. The Hagerstown company enjoyed 


an enviable record during all the American 


wars. That history is something 


community is anxious to perpetuate, and 


through the codperation of the Chamber of 
Commerce the Hagerstown company was 
among the first in Maryland to recruit its 
organization to full strength 


SIMMS TAMIESO? 
Manager, Hagerstown Chambe f Com 


Frankfort Chamber Puts Life Into 


Local Tobacco Market 

FRANKFORT, Ky.—Visits by groups of 
business men to local tobacco warehouse 
sales last winter were a feature of the work 
of the Frankfort Chamber of Commerce 
that proved to be highly advantageous to 
everybody concerned The sales were held 
daily in some one of the three big Burley 
tobacco warehouses. Groups of business 
men were selected by the Secretary from the 
membership for these visits, and were con- 
ducted by him to the warehouse where the 
sale was going on. 

The result of this intercourse was that the 
tobacco merchants were able to get better 
prices because of the interest which the 
large manufacturing buyers took in the 
daily sales; the growers were encouraged 
by the codperation of the Frankfort busi- 
ness men to favor Frankfort over near-by 
markets; and a larger volume of bu 
was carried on last winter by all the ware- 


siness 








HAGERSTOWN’S OWN COMPANY ‘‘B’’ 
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urbine Sewer Machine 


The Turbine sewer cleaning machine 
will take care of any sized job ir 
a satisfactory manner.....[t cleans 
sewers of every obstruction... 





Used with great success by scores 
of other cities all over the country 


Let us demonstrate this machine 
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Without any obligation whatever 


Write for ///ustrated 


—— Facts 


Turbine Sewer Machine 


195 ELEVENTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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house companies than in former years, de- 
spite the fact that many low grades were 
offered, on account of the excessive dry 
season, which decreased the higher average 
desired. 

When the question of assisting the local 
tobacco market was brought before the 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce, 
they expressed a desire to cooperate in 
every way possible. The Secretary was 
called into service as a publicity man. He 
was asked to visit the sales and to keep 
newspaper stories going about them and the 
doings of the markets. This was all very 
well until the Secretary began to make a 
careful survey of the situation. This survey 
revealed that not over 15 per cent of the 
people in Frankfort had ever attended a 
tobacco warehouse market sale; that the 
newspapers had not been publishing to- 
bacco warehouse sales news for the last 
two years, owing to misunderstandings 
existing between them and the tobacco mar- 
ket men; that the tobacco warehouse men 
were not advertising in the papers, nor co- 
operating at all with the publishers, largely 
for the foregoing reason; that not enough 
cordiality existed among the _ separate 
warehouse corporations, and that the mer- 
chants of Frankfort were not aware of the 
conditions existing between the publishers 
and the tobacco men, and therefore failed to 
understand exactly what was necessary in 
order to assist the local tobacco market. 

The Chamber realized that before any- 
thing could be accomplished all those in 
town interested in the Frankfort tobacco 
market must be brought together and made 
acquainted with the true situation. Ac- 
cordingly the newspaper men, the repre- 
sentatives of the three tobacco warehouses, 
and the Chamber of Commerce officers were 
brought together in a friendly conference. 

On the evening selected, fifteen men as- 
sembled at the Chamber of Commerce office 
and talked the matter over. Each side pre- 
sented its case as it was understood to exist. 
Misunderstandings were found to be the 
cause of most of the trouble. When each 
side had presented its reasons, agreements 
as to the future methods of procedure were 
entered into. 

The party broke up in a pleasant frame 
of mind, and the future for Frankfort’s 
tobacco warehouse market looked bright. 
The largest and best season closed in 
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March. The newspapers carried large ad- 
vertisements ranging from three columns 
wide toa full page. Outside places were can- 
vassed and extra copies of newspapers were 
sent there. The tobacco men rallied around 
their Chamber of Commerce by subscribing 
to eight plural memberships each. Some 
indiyidual tobacco stockholders who were 
especially interested took out one or more 
memberships, and others increased their 
memberships through their own private 
businesses. As a result of this codperation 
brought about by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the tobacco warehouse men are pay- 
ing large dividends, the newspapers are 
selling more advertising space, the banks 
are receiving more money, the farmers are 
selling their tobacco at home and at better 
prices and are trading with their local mer- 
chants, and lastly, the Chamber of Com- 
merce has been rewarded with increased 
income through increased membership. 
L. S. JOHNSON, 


Secretary-Manager, Frankfort Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


Vicksburg Acquires Fair Grounds 

VickspurG, Miss.—Seventy-five acres of 
land has been purchased by the Fair Asso- 
ciation Committee of the Vicksburg Board 
of Trade for use as fair grounds and play- 
ground. The tract is: in the southern sec- 
tion of the city, convenient to two car 
lines, and is traversed by a main line of the 
city’s sewerage system. Its topography is 
varied and picturesque, and affords at its 
highest point a magnificent view of the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Rivers. 

Following the purchase of the land, the 
Committee apportioned among Vickburg’s 
business and professional men the sum of 
$60,000 to be used in developing the prop- 
erty. Practically all apportionments were 
accepted without question. At the close of 
the campaign for funds, the Mississippi- 
Louisiana Fair Association was formed. 

The property will be used as a race- 
course for horses and automobiles, as base- 
ball and football grounds, and as a public 
playground. A level valley 2,000 feet in 
length, extending from the northern to the 
southern limits of the property, can at little 
expense be developed as a landing field for 
aeroplanes. Tennis, basket-ball and hand- 
ball courts will also be provided. A half- 
mile track is now being graded, and on its 
completion the baseball and football fields 
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WHEEL TYPE 
P&H 
EXCAVATOR 


POWER TRACTION 
P&H BACKFILLERT 


The purchase of a P & H Trenching Unit is a 
terse answer to the question of city trenching. 


On city streets where work must be done with 

: uniformity, and dispatch, the P & H combination 

, —Excavator, Backfiller, and Tamper—is the 
logical equipment for the job. 


Excavating: steady and fast with none of 
the irregularity and time consumption of human 
labor and at a cost that shows big in net savings. 


Backfilling: getting the backfill back, and out 
of the way of traffic, in a hurry, and on one man’s 
time. 


Tamping: Finishing up a good job by ram- 
ming the backfill back to stay and with no danger 
of settling pavement later. 





Duy Them 


7 Un it 


POWER TRACTION 
P&H TAMPER 


Real facts and figures on P & H Excavating 
Equipment are waiting for you, let us give some 
interesting and valuable data,—send for Bulle- 
tin X and Bulletin IX. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 


EST. 1884 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church Street, New York 1241 Monadnock Block, 
704 Stephen Gerard Building Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia Pittock Block, Portland, Ore. 
926 Whitney Central Build- 1125 Central, paliding. Los 
ing, New Orleans, ngeles, Cal 
47 Fidelity Building, Pitte- 821 ate eg Bidg., San 
burgh, Pa. Francisco, Cal, 


“*You see them Wherever you go, and they go Wherever you see them”’ 


— excavators — 
back-fillers -tampers 
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will be dev eloped. A large grand stand, an 
exhibition hall, poultry buildings and stables 
for live stock will later be erected. The 
plan is to make these of permanent con- 
struction that will require small mainte- 
nance cost. Hollow tile will be used for 
the buildings, which, to conserve funds, will 
be without architectural adornment. The 
note of beauty will be supplied by evergreen 
vines which will cover the exteriors. 

The grand stand, which will seat 3,000 
people, will be built into the hillside from 
which material is being excavated for the 
race-track. It will be of concrete, the seats 
being cut into the hillside and overlaid with 
concrete. 

A swimming pool 200 by 250 feet and 
ranging in depth from o to 8 feet will be 
a feature of the grounds. A ravine sloping 
to the center, through which flows a bold 
spring, affords the opportunity of construct- 
ing the pool at small expense. A sand bot- 
tom will be used. 

The Association’s plan contemplates the 
development of the grounds into a real 
civic center, a gathering place for all Vicks- 
burg’s people, old and young. It will be 
planned to provide for athletic sports, gun 
club “shoots,” conventions and every other 
form of diversion in which there is local 
interest. Some years must elapse and a 
considerable sum must be added to the funds 
now in hand before the plan can be carried 
to the point of completion. Before the end 
of the current year, however, the property 
will be available for many uses by the pub- 
lic. 

The fair grounds project supplements a 
playground program which the Civic 
League, Vicksburg’s women’s organization, 
has carried out for the pleasure of the little 
children of Vicksburg. Small, well-equipped 
playgrounds for the little folks have, 
through the League’s efforts, been developed 
in every section of the city. 


FRANK H. ANDREWS, 
Secretary, Vicksburg Board of Trade 


Kansas City Votes $250,000 for 
Fire Alarm System 


Kansas City, Mo.—The citizens of Kan- 
sas City recently voted bonds in the sum of 
$250,000 for a fire alarm system that was 
very badly needed. The project was sup- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
was carried by a large majority. 
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Kansas City, as pointed out by the Cham- 


ber of Commerce in its recommen 
one of the few cities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion in the United States which have been 


lepending upon the telephone tor reportin 
fires, and severai large fires were traceablk 
to inability to reach the fire department 
quickly enough over the telephone Phe 
Fire and Water Board almost immed 
after the chamber’s action recommended 
to the Mayor that steps be taken to submit 
to the voters the question of providing a 
fire alarm system. An ordinance call 
for an issue of $250,000 in bonds tor the 
purpose was drafted and submitted to the 
Council. The ordinance was passed by the 
council after a strong recommendation of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Mayor and 
the members of the Fire and Water Boat 
The sum voted will build the central fire 
alarm station and also install the signal 
system in the down-town district and in one 
of the principal industrial districts. 
JOHN M. GUII 
General Secretary, Kansas City Chamber of ¢ 
merce, 
$3,000,000 Secured for Roads in 
Lawrence County 
New Castle, Pa.—A good roads bond 
issue of $1,000,000 recently submitted to the 
voters of New Castle was carried by a vote 
of nearly five to one, said to be one of the 
largest majorities ever registered in the 
state. This is the result of a movement in- 
augurated by the Board of Trade about two 
years ago for the construction of a system 
of hard-surface roads throughout the 
county, one object of which was to connect 
New Castle with the centers of population 
outside the city in every direction. 
Previously the only difficulty experienced 
in getting roads built was that each section 
demanded that the road that would serve it 
be ‘built first. An extensive road-building 
program providing for every section of the 
county was finally outlined by the Good 
Roads Committee of the Board of Trade, 
and received the approval of the Directors. 
The County Commissioners were then peti- 
tioned to bond the county for 2 per cent, 
or $829,000, for roads and bridges. This 
action was taken by the Commissioners. 
The Good Roads Committee next re- 
quested that the bond issue be increased by 
submitting to the voters of the county a 
further bond issue of $1,000,000, thus mak- 
ing $1,829,000 available for road building. 
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Cast Iron Threaded Pipe 


By the use of Cast Iron Threaded 
Pipe you can obtain a continuous 
line of Cast Iron Pipe, non-corrosive, 
economical, lasting. 


This we can furnish from regular 
cast iron pipe using dimensions 
adopted by the American Water- 
Works Association, and with U. S. 
Standard threads. Also cast iron 
couplings and flanges. 


Every engineer should have information 
regarding our Cast Iron Threaded 
Pipe in his files 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
San Francisco Philadelphia 
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The Board of Trade then inaugurated a 
vigorous campaign of publicity, which was 
conducted at a cost of less than $500, along 
the following lines. Interviews with promi- 
nent citizens from all parts of the county 
were published in the daily newspapers 
every day for ten days; half-tone cuts of 
good roads were borrowed from an asso- 
ciation of cement manufacturers and were 
used in display advertisements appearing 
in the daily newspapers every day for ten 
days; slides on the subject were shown in 
the moving picture theaters throughout the 
county ; four-minute speeches were given in 
these theaters; 20,000 “Vote Yes” slips 
were distributed among the employes in the 
mills and factories, also to the school chil- 
dren, to be delivered to their parents. 

The most effective work was done by an 
independent organization developed in co- 
operation with an automobile dealers’ asso- 
ciation, which pasted lithographed stickers 
saying “Vote Yes On The Road Bond” on 
the wind-shields of more than 1,000 automo- 
biles, and placed a representative in prac- 
tically every voting precinct in the county 
on election day to electioneer for the road 
bond. 

It is the policy of the State Highway De- 
partment to build a mile of road for each 
mile financed by the county; Lawrence 
County will therefore secure over $3,000,000 
worth of roads as the result of the passage 
of these bond issues. Several of the ma‘n 
arteries are now under censtvuction, and a 
few of them will be completed this year. In 
view, however, of the soaring costs cf road 
construction that have developed since the 
bond issues were passed, there is a dis- 
position to postpone construction work ex- 
cept upon the main highways where the 
traffic demands are sufficiently heavy to 
justify construction under present costs. 


JOSEPH W. KENNEY, 
Commissioner, New Castle Board of Trade. 


Port Huron Citizens Finance Camp 
for Crippled Children 

Port Huron, Micu.—Okawana Camp for 
Crippled Children is the realest reality that 
has ever happened to spread sunshine over 
the lives of Port Huron’s crippled small 
folk. 

Miss Edna O’Neil, a nurse in charge of 
a small group of these youngsters, came 
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before the Board of Directors of the Port 
Huron Chamber of Commerce two months 
ago and explained that she was trying to 
give the misformed and injured boys and 
girls a home in the great outdoors for the 
summer, Her request was simply that she 
be allowed to ask for a few voluntary con- 
tributions from Port Huron citizens to 
maintain the camp. At that time the chil- 
dren were living in a tent at the Port 
Huron beaches, where they had been since 
early ia the spring, unproteeted from the 
cold night air. 


Rotary Club Underwrites Project 


An investigation by the Directors re- 
sulted in unqualified endorsement and the 
promise of every possible aid. The matter 
was laid before the Rotary Club, which was 
glad to underwrite the project in such a 
way that everything from nurses to play- 
ground material is being provided to give 
the unfortunate youngsters an outing every 
summer on the sunny beach of Lake Huron. 

In a grove of pines on the choicest lot on 
the beach is a fine building, completely 
equipped with electric light, gas, ample bed- 
ding, a piano, phonograph, kitchen and all 
the playground equipment that could be de- 
sired—all belongiag to the crippled chil- 
dren. About thirty children are accommo- 
dated there now, with newcomers constantly 
arriving and others departing, for the plan 
is to have every cripple spend at least two 
weeks in the summer camp. 

The Rotarians held a meeting at the 
camp a short time ago and brought nine 
watermelons for the kiddies. As they were 
doing stunts to amuse the campers, Dr. 
Sharp, of the Educational Department of 
the Ford Motor Company, drove into the 
park with two crippled children who were 
going to enjoy the benefits that the club had 
helped to provide. With the warmest 
praise, the doctor spoke of the wonderful 
dame given to Port Huron by the establish- 
ment of the camp. 

More than roo children will be cared for 
the first summer, and a furnace has been 
provided to make the camp a year-round af- 
fair. And all.the kiddies have to do to get 
anything they want is to call on the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


CHARLES W. HAENSEL, 
Manager, Port Huron Chamber of Commerce. 
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What do you think the Playground 
means to these Youngsters? 


Have you ever thought that on the playground children find their greatest opportunity to make the 
most of fresh air and sunshine—to allow their growing bodies to develop as nature meant them to? 
Have you ever thought of it as the birthplace of democracy, where all the children meet on a common 
plane—the field of ambition, where the will to excel finds expression in a manly and womanly way— 
where the weaklings become strong and the robust stronger? 


As a public official, it is your duty to help the children to build well today—by this you will be re- 
membered in the community to which you were a benefactor. 





For fifty years the Medart Company has been manufacturing and perfecting gymnasium apparatus 
for vigorous men—an experience that has particularly fitted it for the leadership it has always main- 
tained in the playground movement and in the development of playground equipment best suited 
to withstand the severe use and abuse of the children. 


Send for Catalog ‘“‘L”’ 


Catalogue “L” fully describes Medart Playground, Swimming Pool, Gymnasium and Locker Room 
Equipment. Contains valuable suggestions for playground installations. It will be sent gladly to 
anyone requesting it on their letterhead. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Company 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. 


Street, Attorney at Law 








City Contract Held Invalid by 
Reason of Unwarranted Rejection 
of Prior Bids and Its Require- 
ment of Material, Not the Sub- 
ject of Competitive Bidding 

The city of Milwaukee recently lost a 
lawsuit before the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, involving the validity of a contract 
for the purchase of concrete posts. (Neacy 
vs. City of Milwaukee, 176 Northwestern 
Reporter, 871.) 

The case turned mainly on two points— 
(1) a rejection of all bids under original 
specifications, because the Commissioner of 
Public Works found that the lowest bidder 
was not competent and reliable; and (2) 
the use of patented products, 

On the first point the Court holds that 
where the Commissioner recommended re- 
jection of the lowest bid and acceptance of 
a higher bid because of incompetence of the 
lower bidder, but after the Council refused 
to adopt his recommendation rejected all 
bids and drew up new specifications and let 
the contract to a bidder thereunder, the 
contract was void; the Commissioner hav- 
ing no discretion under the Milwaukee 
charter to reject bids except where all bids 
are unreasonably high. 

The contract in question was also held 
to be void on the independent ground that 
there had been no compliance with a sec- 
tion of the city charter relating to doing of 
public work involving a patented article, 
process or combination. 

“But, independent of this charter pro- 
vision,” declares the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, “the same conclusion is necessarily 
reached by the application of a rule of law 
well established in this state to the effect 
that, where a city charter requires public 
work to be let upon competitive bids, ma- 
terial which does not constitute the subject 
of competitive bidding cannot be used. * * * 
The principle of this case was somewhat 


limited in Kilvington v. City of Superior 
* * * where it was held that the principle 
did not affect such general city powers as 
lighting streets, purchase of a fire engine, or 
the destruction of garbage, etc., which are 
generally and broadly conferred by other 
clauses of the charter as to which the re- 
quirement for competitive bidding is con- 
strued as merely regulative and not to 
require competitive bidding to apply where 
it cannot. * * * Asa rule, a patented 
article is not the subject of competitive 
bidding. If, however, the article, for any 
other reason, is not the subject of com- 
petitive bidding, its use is just as obnoxious 
to the charter provisions requiring com- 
petitive bidding. So, fundamentally, it 
makes no difference here whether or not 
this post is a patented article.” 


Abolishing Civil Service 
Positions 


In the interest of economy, the Seattle 
City Council was empowered to abolish the 
position of chief accountant in the office of 
the City Comptroller, the action being taken 
in good faith. And the incumbent of the 
position being discharged, on transfer of 
the duties of the position to other qualified 
employes in the department, cannot compel 
his reinstatement, he having no preference 
right of employment under the civil service 
rulés superior to the right of any of those 
to whom his duties were so assigned. 
(Washington Supreme Court, State vs. 
City of Seattle, 187 Pacific Reporter, 339.) 


Contract Void for Want of 
Mutuality 


An agreement by an electric company to 
furnish a municipality with all electric cur- 
rent desired by the latter during a stated 
term of years is void for want of mutuality, 
if the municipality does not obligate itself 
to purchase any definite quantity of current. 
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Buffalo, N.Y., started to cut costs in his department, one 
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(United States District Court, Northern 
District of Iowa; Northern Iowa Gas & 
Electric Co. vs. Incorporated Town of 
Luverne, Ia.; 262 Federal Reporter, 711.) 


Regulating Public Utilities 


Doubt as to the existence of a power in a 
municipality to control public utilities must 
be resolved against the city, since munici- 
palities may exercise such powers only as 
are clearly conferred upon them by express 
or implied provisions of law. The rule ap- 
plies to the question whether a city has 
power to fix rates that may be charged for 
service by a public utility company. 

“Any contract ordinance passed by the city 
with statutory authority fixing by agreement 
street car fares, as an incident to the granting 
of franchises to a street railroad company, is 
subject to legislative control. * * * 

“All regulations and contracts relative to 
transportation rates for common carriers, 
whether made by legislative authority or other- 
wise, are subject to a proper exercise of the 
police power of the state, under which power 
such rates may from time to time be increased 
or reduced or otherwise regulated as the in- 
terests of the public and the organic property 
rights of the carriers may require. The in- 
herent and reserved police power of the state 
cannot be abrogated by -egislative enactment.” 

An ordinance of the city of Jacksonville, 
Fla., limiting fares chargeable by a street 
railway company to five cents, is subject to 
abrogation by the state, acting through its 
board of railroad commissioners, on its ap- 
pearing that justice to the carrier, as well 
as to the public, demands a change. (Florida 
Supreme Court, State vs. Burr, 60. ) 


Taxicab Stand Ordinance Giving 
Arbitrary and Discriminatory 
Power Over Issuance of 

Permits Held Invalid 


An ordinance providing that no taxicab 
or for-hire automobile shall be permitted to 
stand on streets without a permit from the 
Department of Public Safety, designating 
the location at which such vehicle shall be 
permitted to stand, is in violation of the 
Louisiana and Federal constitutions. 

In laying down this legal proposition in 
the recent case of City of New Orleans vs. 
Badie, 83 Southern Reporter 826, the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court said, in part: 

“The city, through its council, is vested with 
control over_its streets, and, save for the pur- 
pose of public passage and travel thereon, may 
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prohibit their use altogether as places of busi- 
ness; hence it may also make reasonable regu- 
lations for their use, in whatever way it 
chooses, so long as such rules apply uniformly 
to all persons of the same class. However, 
this power does not permit it to arbitrarily 
select those to whom such privileges may be 
granted, without some uniform system by 
which all in the same class may avail them- 
selves therof by complying with the regula- 
tions so imposed. This does not mean that 
the city may not limit or prescribe the time, 
place, number, etc., of those who may use the 
public thoroughfares, but simply precludes it 
from exercising in an arbitrary and discrimi- 
natory manner that control over the public 
property which it holds in trust for the people 
at large. 

“The ordinance attacked leaves it to the un- 
regulated discretion of the Department ot 
Public Safety as to whom permits shall be 
issued to occupy any part of the streets with 
a public livery car. We are informed in oral 
argument that this was done because the city 
conceded to the property owners abutting the 
public streets the right to say who shall occupy 
the streets in front of their places of business, 
since they have the right to keep same clear 
for the use of their customers and themselves. 
However, this only renders the system all the 
more obnoxious, for, as was also stated in 
argument, such proprietors are permitted to 
award such stands to the one who will pay the 
largest rental, thus not only allowing an im- 
dividual to rent the public streets for his pri- 
vate benefit, but also placing in the hands of 
the department, or officer to whom the dis- 
cretion of granting or refusing the permit is 
given, a formidable weapon for oppression or 
corruption, depending solely upon the wisdom 
and integrity of the officer.” 


Liability for Injury to Children 

A city is not liable for injury to a boy 
who fell from the top of a stone wall sur- 
rounding a reservoir in a public park into 
a street twenty feet below, while playing 
on the wall coping, on a theory that in not 
preventing access to the wall the place con- 
stituted a nuisance attractive to the chil- 
dren, within the meaning of the rule of law 
which requires one to anticipate trespasses 
by children upon attractive but dangerous 
places. (Missouri Supreme Court, State 
ex. rel. Kansas City vs. Ellison, 220 South- 
western Reporter, 498.) 


Keeping Street in ‘Proper 
Condition” 

The failure of a municipality to keep its 
streets in “proper condition,” as required 
by its charter, may result from a defective 
condition of a street itself, or may be due 
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“low To Ger A Goon Water Suppty” 


This is the title of an interesting 
20-page booklet published by 


JAMES P. WELLS 


A SPECIALIST IN WATER 
SUPPLY ENGINEERING 


with main office at 


THE CUTLER BUILDING 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


written particularly for municipal 
officials considering an addition to 
a present supply or the seeking of 
a new one : : : 


Sent free on request 
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to an obstruction upon such street, so that 
the duty of a city to keep its street in such 
condition may be breached, either by al- 
lowing the thoroughfare itself to become in 
a defective condition, or by allowing ol 
structions to be placed on and be permitted 
to remain upon such street. (Florida Su- 
preme Court, Stallings vs. City of Tampa, 
83 Southern Reporter, 625.) 


Municipal Officers’ Accounts 
Where a City Council enters into a settl 
ment of a city official’s accounts, the settle- 
ment is binding upon the city, in the ab- 
sence of fraud or mistake, especially where 
through lapse of time the official is pre 
vented from restating his account. Apply- 
ing this rule to a suit on the bond of a 
chief of police, to compel an accounting for 
fines, ete., received by him, the Arkansas 
Supreme Court recently said in the case 
of City of Jonesboro vs. Montague, 219 

Southwestern Reporter, 309: 


“The City Council, under the statute, was 
the proper tribunal to audit the accounts of 
Montague and settle with him. When the 
powers to be performed by the governing body 
of municipal corporations are of a ministerial, 
administrative, or executive nature they may 
delegate the power to a committee. The busi- 
ness of municipal corporations, like other cor- 
porations, must be conducted through agents 
To segregate a municipal corporation from all 
other corporations in the methods employed 
in the transaction of business would prove 
highly detrimental to all concerned, and, if it 
could not act upon any matter properly before 
it which also affected the rights of its officers, 
few competent persons could be induced to 
accept such offices. The Finance Committe¢ 
had the authority to audit, examine, and allow 
the accounts of Montague. Within the scope 
of its authority, in the absence of fraud or 
mistake, the action of the committee will bind 
the City Council. The audit and allowance 
had the force and effect of a settlement be 
tween individuals. It was an admission by the 
committee that the accounts of Montague were 
correct, and, while it was in no sense an ad 
judication of the state of his accounts, it had 
the force and effect of a settlement and was 
valid and binding upon the city in the absence 
of fraud and mistake.” 


Courts Will Assume That Charter 
Power Given Boards to Hear 
Appeals from Orders Dis- 
charging Civil Service 
Employes is Prop- 
erly Exercised 

The wisdom of provision in a city charter 
authorizing appeals from orders discharg- 
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ing civil service employés is not a question 


which the courts can consider. 


[he power given the civil service board 
by Oakland Charter, Sections 81, 82, to d 
termine the “matter under inves 9 
on appeal by a discharged employs 


the power to determine not only th 


employe, but also the punishment he should 
properly receive, and the board d re 
state the employe with loss only 


the time since his discharge 


That a civil service board may 

ers on appea € ( ° . 
employes does not show that the 
not granted by the charter, since the pre 
sumption that public officials will do the 
duty applies to the board. (California Di 
trict Court of Appeal, Hackett vs. Morse, 
Iss Pacific Reporter 308 } 


Measure of Damages and Benefits 
for Street Improvements 
A property owner's measure of damages 


for improvement of a street in front of his 


property whereby the grade was changed is 
the difference in the market value of plain- 
tiff's property as a whole before and after 


the improvement. 


In determining damages for street 
provements, the municipality is entitled to 
the benefits special to abutting property, not 
withstanding that all other property along 
the line of the improvement may be similar], 
situated, but the abutting owner is not to be 
charged with any general indefinite apy 
ation of the value of property in the neigh- 
borhood as distinguished from special bene- 
fits to his and other properties resulting 


from the improve ments 

Where a street is improved by paving, the 
benefit thereby conferred is its cost as prop 
erly assessed against urban property by the 


foot-front rule, although where other fea- 


~ 


tures, including change of grade, are pre- 
sent, the rule of market value may be ap- 
plied. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
Gaughan vs. City of Scranton, 109 Atlantic 


' 
Reporter 682.) 


General Charges of Incompetency 
Upheld in Removal of 
Fire Chief 

In proceedings before a city council for 
the removal of the fire chief, the charges 
need net be stated with the technical ac- 
curacy required in a complaint filed in court. 
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A Modern Lighting System 


does not require separate Lamp Standards as this 
street scene clearly shows. 


Missoula, Montana, is one progressive western city 
utilizing *““ELRECO” Combination Railway and Light- 
ing Poles, which makes separate Lamp Standards 
unnecessary. 


The “‘ELRECO” Steel Poles support ornamental lighting brack- 
ets with modern General Electric Lighting units; also, the span 
and service wires of the Railway and Lighting Company; keep 
the streets free and unobstructed from extra Lamp Standards, 
wooden poles, and a multiplicity of wires, etc. 


The usual practice of financing such an installation is to divide 
the cost between the local Street Railway and Lighting Company, 
Merchants and the City, making the cost of ‘“‘WHITE WAY” 


very reasonable. 


What other progressive cities have accomplished is well illustrated 
in our handsome Catalog “‘F’’, sent on request to those inter- 
ested. 


Electric Railway Equipment Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
New York Office —30 Church Street 
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Charges that the appointment of a fire chief 
was irregular, that he did not respond 
promptly to fire alarms, did not know the 
location of hydrants, was incompetent to 
direct the fighting of fire, kept at a fire sta- 
tion a horse unfit for work, and failed to tear 
down certain buildings as required by state 
fire marshal, are sufficient, if proved, to au- 
thorize his removal. (Montana Supreme 
Court, State, ex rel, Griffiths vs. Mayor of 
City of Butte, 188 Pacific Reporter 367.) 


In Absence of Legislation City 
Authorized to Employ Notary 


A city has no implied authority to em- 
ploy a notary to take affidavits of appli- 
cants for building permits, or other affi- 
davits, for the purpose of expediting the 
city’s business, 

In reaching the above stated conclusion 
in the case of Black vs. City of Pittsburgh, 
109 Atlantic Reporter 616, the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court recently said: 


“We are clearly of opinion that the plaintiff 
has nut shown any employment by the city. 
While it may be that it was convenient in the 
transaction of the city’s business in issuing 
building permits to have a notary public in 
the office, no law has been pointed out to us 


On the Calendar 


Aucust 9.—Cuarer Hit, N. C. 

North Carolina Commercial Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Secretary L. H, Dun- 
can, Rocky Mount, N. C, 

AvucGust Pye apn Ore. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
convention. Acting Secretary, H. S. Crocker, 
33 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Avcust 16-17.—Mapison, Wis. 

Wisconsin Association of Commercial Secre- 
taries. Annual meeting. Secretary, Don E. 
Mowry, Board of Commerce, Madison, Wis. 

Avucust 17-27.—Cnavutavgua, N. Y. 

Open Forum National Council, Summer school 
of open forum methods. Secretary, Harold Mar- 
shall, 359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 

Avcust 24-26.—Yorx, Pa. 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Penn- 

Ivania. Annual convention. Secretary, Fred H. 

ates, City Clerk, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Avcust 24-26,—Everett, Wasu. 

Washington State Association of County Com- 
missioners. Annual convention. Secretary, J. W. 
Slayden, Tacoma, Wash. 

Avueust 25-27.—Roanoxe, Va. 

League of Virginia Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, L. C. Brinson, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Avcust 25-27.—Wtnpsor, N. S. 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Arthur Roberts, Town 
Solicitor, Bridgewater, N. S. 

Serremser 1-3.—Toronto, Onr. 
ntario Municipal Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary, B. H. Spence, 705 Lumsden 
Building, Toronto, Ont. 
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which would authorize the employment of such 
a person by the city. If a petition verified by 
affidavit was required by law, from applicants 
for building license, it was the dt those 
applicants to furnish such a petition, and con 
sequently to pay for it, in the absence of any 
legislation putting that duty upon the city 


Riparian Rights 


A municipality cannot restrain an owner 
of land touching navigable water from con- 
structing a bathing pavilion between the 
high and low water marks, navigation not 
being thereby obstructed. (Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors, Town of Orange 
vs. Resnick, 109 Atlantic Reporter, 864 


Unconstitutional Sections of 
Charters 

Unconstitutionality of clearly separable 
provisions of a municipal charter does not 
invalidate the whole charter. Mere pen- 
dency of proceedings to determine the va- 
lidity of a new charter do not deprive it of 
its character as controlling the rights and 
powers of the city. (West Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals, Fairmont Wall 
Plaster vs. Nuzum, 102 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 494.) 


of Conventions 


SEPTEMBER 7-10.—Hotyoxe, Mass 
New England Water Works Association An 
nual convention Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 
Dedham, Mass. 
SEPTEMBER 13-16.—Los ANceELEs, CaLiF 


Pacific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs. An 
nual convention Secretary, Ex-Chief H Ww. 
Bringhurst, Seattle, Wash 

SEPTEMBER 13-17.—San Francisco, Catt 
American Public Health Association Annual 


meeting. Secretary, A. W. Hedrich, 169 Massa 
chusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
SerremMsBer 19.—Concorp, N. H. 

New Hampshire State Firemen’s As ation 
Annual convention. Secretary, Oscar P. Stone, 
Manchester, N. H. 

SEPTEMBER 20-23.—New Orteans, La. 

Southwestern Water Works Association An 
nual convention. Secretary, E. L. Fulkerson, 617 
Washington Street, Waco, Tex. 

Octoser 12-15.—Sr. Lovurs, Mo. 

American Society of Municipal Improvements 
Annual convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll 
Brown, 404 Lincoln Avenue, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Octoser 13-15.—Amuerst, Mass. 

American Civic Association Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, E. E. Marshall, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Octoser 16-19.—Sprincrietp, Mass. 

American Country Life Association Annual 
conference. President, Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Octoser 19-22.—New Orreans, La 

International Association of Muricipal Elec- 
tricians. Annual convention, Secretary, Clarence 
R. George, Houston, Tex. 
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STEEL JAIL CELLS 
AND JAIL WORK 





MRS 


cet hitid 


ee 
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Window Guards, 


Steel Plate Lining, Stairs, Folding Steel Bunks. 


Entrance Doors, Jail Bedsteads. 


Jail 


E. T. BARNUM IRON WORKS, Detroit, Mich, 








Concrete Lighting 


Standards 


Elegance, Permanence, 
Utility Combined 


THE BOULEVARD — Height 13’-0”. 


For Parks, Drives and Boulevards. 


THE BROADWAY — Height 10’-0”. 


For Business Thoroughfares and 
Residential Lighting. 


THE UTILITY — Height 7’-0”. 
For Safety Islands, Entrances to 
Public Buildings and Ornamental 
Lighting. 








Write for particulars 


American Goncrete Products Co. 
30 N. La Salle St. 


TODD TULUM A NTT 


Chicago, III. 





The Key to Vigilance 


HARDINGE SYSTEM 
of 


Police Registration 


High Efficiency 
Low Cost 


Write for Book—* Key to Vigilance” 


HARDINGE BROTHERS, INC. 
4147 E. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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Municipal and Civic Publicati 
MODEL HOUSING LAW. ZONING AS AN ELEMENT IN CITY PLANNING 
Lawrence Veiller. Revised Edition. 1920. Russell AND FOR PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
Sage Foundation, New York. XIV + 430 pp VALUES, PUBLIC SAFETY AND PUBLIC 
anes Seeng legislation, with which the author HEALTH P 
o this 00 has long been identified, found new nr ] R ] 
enemies during the war even among the reformers ane ——— ee See ot et zdward M 
They say that the author's legislation would prevent — arg — See, See aeee: 
Swan June 1920 Americ Civ Asso 
us from doing something better than his minimum re- tion. Wasi t D ¢ oe e 
quirements permit, and they find the solution in con- This sym aa s nit bx + t 
structive proposals such as ‘‘taxation reform,’’ ‘‘a well qual fied p angttroel agence, Bape ongagen el pe 
new industrial era,’’ ‘‘municipal housing,’’ the pro- the PR gy reget oy agli ya 
vision of rapid transit, or in a new ownership of land Sw ~ Cie ford —, Page ~ oi aa waa ~ Pape 
As Mr. Veiller points out plainly, all depends on what neiorts +s 2 Me wat ree <n aD antag nt Mg, cet 
we mean by the housing problem; if it is a question aa anes, Saranew, Sean, Parke, Cosson’ 
i and Bassett cover zonir rin< . ress 
of quantity and not quality, one solution may be found, Some of ~~. aes 
but if quality is considered, perhaps restrictive legis- ye i Sab sxthees ok tr age a 2 va 
p . 2 . ? . or inclusion in this bulletin, but rather r delive 
lation is necessary For him the compelling interest a panes , : $3 : ; ry 
is the abolition of the slum. The truth of the matter esedinnie 3 “ 1 Aigo ep cae cemecten 3 Sh ot 
is that legislation has its educational value and sets 2 ae Y INES SAA, SRS Waet Tt incks in cohesion 
new moral as well as legal standards If well- a oe 
intentioned cities are prevented by the proposed model 
housing law from doing better than this law permits, COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, THEIR FUNC- 
the law should be changed. Constructive suggestions TION, OPERATION, AND SERVICE 
are in order As the author points out, panaceas are A Compilation of Selected Material Provided by 
hard to find, and, if they lean too heavily upon human the National Association of Commercial Organiza 
nature, are likely to prove a disappointment ‘his tiun Secretaries, the American Association of Com- 
1920 edition reflects the experience of the last eight mercial Executives, and the Central Association 
years in states and cities where the model housing law of Commercial Secretaries Edited by William 
has been made the basis of laws adopted or proposed George Bruce. Published by the Bruce Publishing 
It also recognizes demands created by the coming of Co., Milwaukee, Wis 1920 467 pp 7 
the automobile as well as progress made in housing For the chamber of commerce executive who is 
standards as a result of the government housing work looking for solid instruction and assistance in meet 
The chapter on the tenement housing law has been ing the varied problems of his office this b ok will 
omitted and chapters on zoning and Federal Govern- prove of great assistance It covers the ¢ field 
ment standards added. = activity of commercial organizations, and furnishes 
definite practical information on every hase The 
TAXATION AND RETRENCHMENT: REPORT OF many splendid studies made in recent ose os le B ine 
THE SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE commercial secretaries throughout the United States 
State of New York, Legislative Document No. 80. in the field of commercial organization, endeavor and 
_, 1920 155 pp secretarial efficiency, and which have until now re 
This report covers a very thorough investigation into mained submerged in a mass of associat proceedings 
the problems of taxation and economies in the cities of have finally been rescued and made readily ava lable 
New York State, analyzing the rising costs of city through the presentation of this attractive and service- 
government, covering, among other topics, such ques- able volume. The popular activities engaged in by the 
tions as the municipal budget, municipal pensions, pur modern commercial organization are covered lucidly 
chasing and the expenses of education In every in- and comprehensively These studies are valuable in 
stance the committee comes to a definite conclusion that they outline scope and method as well as plan 
and positive recommendation toward a solution of the and purpose. They constitute a safe guide for all those 
problem. There is also one chapter given to retrench- identified with chamber of commerce wo In the 
ment in county government. Municipal officials and light of the fact that dependable and the same 
other citizens interested in the subject of municipal time readily accessible literature on the subject of 
expenditures will find that this report covers the field community promotion through commercial 1 dies, along 
in satisfactory detail. economic and civic lines, has he retofore been extre mely 
ite s pres rf) s both timely and accep le 
THE PASSING OP THE COUNTY JAIL. limited, the present work i h timely and acceptable 
Stuart Alfred ueen, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of a Philanthropy. Goucher College AMERICANIZATION. 
formerly Secretary of the California State Board Compiled and edited by Winthrop Talbot, A.B 
of Charities and Corrections. George Banta Pub M.D. Second edition, revised and enlarged by 
lishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 1920. xii + 156 pp Julia E. Johnson. One of the Handbook Series 
This book is a presentation of a scientific plan for H. W. Wilson Co., New York 192 lIxiv + 87 
the reclassification and handling of offenders against pp 
law. The author argues that the systems of county This is a compilation of speeches, article poems, 
jails fail to serve a useful purpose in society; but the and essays by publicists of the past, and modern 
main thesis of the book is the endeavor to demonstrate writers, including such phases of the subject Amer 
that the classification of offenders as misdemeanants icanization as a World Process,’’ and ‘‘The chnic of 
and felons is unscientific and unsatisfactory, that this Americanization.’’ It gives a clear idea of what is 
artificial distinction should be forgotten and all prison- meant by Americanization, from the time of the Revo 
ers treated as individuals, by a unified correctional luton to the present, and discusses the many problems 
system of state-wide organization ‘*‘This would mean of Americanization which are now being met by the 
genuinely indefinite sentences. Prisoners could be kept church, the school, and the labor organization An 
in custody for life, if necessary, even though their elaborate bibliography of over fifty pages is a valuable 
‘crime’ might be no more ‘heinous’ than begging feature of the volume 


They could, on the other hand, be released as soon as 
they might prove able to take their part in normal 
social life again, even though their crime had been 
murder. Only by such a system as this does it seem 
possible to deal with the offender as a man.’’ p. 142 


FIRE re INSPECTION AND UNDERWRIT- 
Charles C. Dominge and Walter O. Lincoln, 


Mem- 
bers National Fire Protection Association, In- 
surance Society of New York Second Edition 
The Spectator Company, New York. 1920. 763 


pp. Illustrated. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK STATE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF HIGHWAYS. 


For the year ending December 31, 1918 Pub- 
lished 1919 Edwin Duffy. Commissioner 580 
pp. Diagrams and many tables 


GASOLINE TRACTORS. 
Charles B. Hayward, President 
ager, The Stirling Press, New Y« 
ican Technical Society, Chicago 
Photographs and diagrams 


and General Man- 
wrk City A mer- 
1920. 175 pp 
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Modern and 
Serviceable 


Modern ornamental street 
lighting renders various 
services of material benefit. 
First, it provides efficient il- 
lumination for your city. 
Second, it protects the light- 
ed area from any possible 
crime. Criminals of all 
kinds prefer to work in the 
dark. They abhor light. 


There are several other 
benefits to be derived from 
up-to-date street lighting, 
and if you are interested in 
maintaining the prestige of 
your city—if you are inter- 
ested in creating civic pride 
—if you are interested in 
making a better city—send 
for our illustrated booklet. 


APPEARANCE 


Our ornamental lighting sys- 
tem is on the job 24 hours 
out of every 24. At night 
it lights up your business 
streets, residential sections, 
parks and boulevards. Dur- 
ing the day the handsome 
poles greatly aid in beauti- 
fying your city. There is 
nothing that can make a 
town more attractive than 
a neatly laid out system of 
ornamental street lighting. 


Send your address for big 


descriptive booklet including 
many styles and designs. 


KING 


MFG. CO. 


53 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











‘‘WEARPROOF’’ 


NO PARKING SIGNS 


For every pur- 
pose, and any 
wording de- 
sired. 


“Wear proof” 
Signs 

the counter- 
sunken _letter- 
ing time will 
not obliterate. 
Also, Street 
Signs, Highway 
Markers, 
Semaphore 


Traffic Signs, 
Danger Signs, 
etc. 


Write for new 
catalog. 


UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 


Drawer H 
East Chicago, Indiana 


























The MURDOCK 


PATENT ANTI-FREEZING 


BusBBLE Font 


Is the only drinking fountain 
made that was designed and is 
built solely for outdoor use. 
It does not have to be turned 
off at the approach of cold 
weather. 


THE ONLY FOUNTAIN 
MADE THAT IS STRONG 
ENOUGH TO WITHSTAND 
PUBLIC ABUSE. 

Perfectly adapted for use on the Pub- 
lic Streets, in Parks, Playgrounds, 


School Yards, and all semi-exposed or 
uncertainly heated enclosures. 


Write for fully illustrated literature to 


The MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


(THE ORIGINAL HYDRANT HOUSE) 
CINCINNATI, - - - + = OHIO 
Builders of Water Service devices since 1853 
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THE CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOL. 


Edited by Louis W. Rapeer, President, Research 
University, Washington, D. C.; President, Federa- 
tion for American Childhood. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 1920. XIII + 545 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

In the province of education there are few subjects 
of more practical importance at this time than the 
consolidation of rural schools. This volume covers the 
questions which arise in connection with such schools, 
some of the chapters having been written by the editor, 
and the rest by other well-known authorities. The 
book is based upon investigation and nation-wide ac- 
quaintance with this type of school, and its conclu- 
sions are cautiously worked out and illustrated. It is 
provided with an exhaustive bibliography on con- 
solidation and a topical index. 


VISUALIZING CITIZENSHIP. 


This is the title of a 32-page pamphlet (Special Report 
No. 4), prepared by Ina Clement and issued June 23, 
1920, by the Municipal Reference Library of the City 
of New York as a supplement to Miss Clement's earlier 
study (Special Report No. 2) entitled ‘‘Teaching Citi- 
zenship via the Movies.’’ This new report is the re- 
sult of accumulated information on the subject during 
two years. Among the phases presented in the study 
are the following: the aid which motion pictures may 
give in constructive Americanism; the filming of state 
and city activities; the use which church and welfare 
organizations have made of motion pictures; the film 
as an aid to classroom work; film libraries; and 
agencies interested in the educational film. A descrip- 
tive subject list of civic films is given. (Apply to 
the Municipal Reference Library, Municipal Building, 
New York, N. Y.) 


SIMILARITY OF MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION. 


An address, under above title, by Colonel B. Taylor, 
of the Motor Transport Corps, U. S. Army, delivered at 
the Highway Transport Conference in New York in 
1920. Published by the Motor Truck Committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 7 East 
42d Street, New York City. 8 pp. Setting forth the 
need of a national coérdinating authority. (Apply to 
the Committee, as above.) 


COMMUNITY AMERICANIZATION. 


A handbook for workers, prepared by Fred Clayton 
Butler, Director of Americanization, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and published by the Bureau as Bulletin, 1919, No. 
76. 82 pp. Illustrated. The contents are taken largely 
from the lives and experiences of successful workers in 
Americanization. The first chapter sets forth the general 
principles of the work, and the spirit in which it should 
be undertaken. Other’ chapters deal with the educational 
and social phases of the problem, and organizing the 
community, and a tentative plan for a community survey 
is given. There is also a bibliography of over 5 pages. 
1920. (Apply to the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


THE PLANNING OF HOUSING SCHEMES. 


A wage r by A. 8. Soutar, read at the meeting of the 
Town wh. &. Institute of London on February A. 
1920, with the discussion thereon. Quarto. 80 
Published by the Town Planning Institute, 4 ine 
Street, London, W. C., England. 


Municipal 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—Annual Report of the Department of 
Health for the year ending December 31, 1919. (Ap- 
ply to Francis E. Fronczak, Health Commissioner.) 

East Cleveland, Ohio.—-Second Annual Report of the 
City of East Cleveland, Ohio, under Commission-Manager 
Plan of Government. 1919. (Apply to ©. M. Osborn, 
City Manager.- 

Easton, Pa.—Mayor’s Message, Controller's Report, 
Departriient Reports for the fiscal year 1919. (Apply 
to J. H. Warner, City Clerk.) 

Greenwood, S. C—Annual Reports of the Town 
Council and the Water and Electric Light Plant for 
the year 1919; receipts and disbursements. (Apply 
te J. R. Devlin, City Clerk.) 


STANDARDS OF CHILD WELFARE. 


A report of the Children’s Bureau Conference held in 
May and June, 1919, and published as Bureau Publication 
No. 60. 459 pp. The papers given are grouped in five 
sections: The Economic and Social Basis for Child Wel 
fare Standards; Child Labor (legislative prohibition and 
regulation of employment, and vocational guidance and 
placement); The Health of Children and Mothers (ma 
ternity and infancy, the preschool child, the school child, 
and European experiences); Children in Need of Special 
Care (the funetion of the state, care of dependent chil- 
dren, juvenile delinquents and mentally handicapped 
children); and Standardization of Child Welfare Laws 
Section VI contains the list of members of the committee 
appointed by the Washington conference to formulate 
minimum standards of child welfare, and the standards 
cee ees (Apply to the Children’s Bureau, Washing 
ton “ 


ARMOURDALE: A CITY WITHIN A CITY. 

The report of a social survey of Armourdale, a com- 
munity of 12,000 people living in the industrial district 
of Kansas City, Kans. The study was made at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Wilson of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, who offered the use of some valuable data 
which the Chamber of Commerce had gathered The 
Director of Survey was Manuel C. Elmer, Associate Pro 
fessor of Sociology of the University of Kansas, and the 
field workers were members of the classes in Social Sur- 
veys and Community Organization of the Department of 
Sociology of the University. 1919. 91 pp Published 
as a Bulletin of the University of Kansas, Vol. XX, No 
12, June 15, 1919. (Apply to the University Extension 
Division, Lawrence, Kans.) 


RIOTS AND RIOT DUTY. 

By Edward S. Farrow, Late Assistant Instructor of 
Tactics, United States Military Academy, West Point. 
A manual for the use of troops in aid of the civil 
authority, setting forth the principles underlying the 
erganization and tactical work of all types of local 
defense units, the handling of the crowd and the attack 
on the mob. 1919. Handy size. 44 pp (Address 
as acs diate Book Corporation, Asbury Park, 
N. J.) 


REST ROOM SUGGESTIONS. 

Public Comfort Station Code and Rest Room Sugges- 
tions adopted by the Wisconsin State Board of Health, 
pursuant to the Public Comfort Station Act, which re- 
quires that all cities and incorporated villages provide 
and maintain a sufficient number of public comfort sta- 
tions. Various sketches illustrate the housing of a rest 
room in connection with a store or a mercantile estab- 
lishment. Prepared by the Plumbing and Domestic 
Sanitary Engineering Division of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health. 1920. 62 pp. (Apply to the 
Division.) 


HEALTH CHARTS. 

Second edition of the third pamphlet report of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Council of the National Education Association 
and the Council on Health and Public Instruction of the 
American Medical Association. Containing reproductions 
of 8 charts which have been prepared and made available 
by the Joint Committee for use when desired, not only in 
rural schools, but also in city schools or communities 
The charts are intended to present important facts and 
beliefs affecting particularly the health of the school 
children and the health conditions of the schools. (Ad- 
dress Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City.) 


Reports 


Hartford, Conn.—Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Juvenile Commission to the Mayor and Court of Com- 
mon Council for the year ending April 30, 1920. (Ap- 
ply to the Juvenile Commission.) 


Portsmouth, Va.—Mayor’s Annual Message, together 
with municipal reports for the twelve months ending 
er 31, 1919. (Apply to L. C. Brinson, City 

er 


Rockford, Ill—Tenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Commissioners, Rockford Park District, covering the 
period from January 1, 1919, to December 31, 1919. 
(Apply to Paul B. Riis, Superintendent, Rockford Park 
District.) 
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Watch the next truck you see 
pounding along on solid tires—listen 
to it jarring from bump to bump in 
the roadbed. Is it any wonder the 
average truck engine needs frequent 
repairs and adjustments? 





Watch a solid-tired truck trying 
to pull a load in soft mud or on a 
wet, slippery road. Lack of trac- 
tion wastes half the engine’s power. 


The old type solid tire is fast be- 
coming obsolete. It does not protect 
the truck; it does not give traction. 

What is to take its place? Owners 
of many of the largest truck fleets 
in America have found the answer in 
Kelly Caterpillars, the first cushion 
type tires to be successfully used on 
trucks of all weights and sizes. 


The Caterpillar is resilient. It 
gives amazing traction. It gives 
phenomenal mileage. It has every 
advantage of the big pneumatic with 
none of the pneumatic’s disadvantages, 
It costs less than the big pneumatic 
and gives double the mileage. 

And it is dependable. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. : 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents, 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 
of Public Improvement Undertakings 








What the Daily Log Sheet Shows exclusive of labor and deprs 
for Diesel Engines ee Fen ee te AGED 











owed a et financia 
Many municipal engineers appreciate the gine investment of 31.5 per cent 

value of the daily log sheet in checking up the financial return he entir 
operation of prime movers of various types was 21.4 per cent. The ging 
C. M. Dawson, engineer of the Municipal ner cent of the possible time, the 
Water and Light Department, Baldwin City weekly shut-down being about 3 | 
Kans., turned in a daily log sheet to the Buscl personnel of the plant 
Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company of St gineer and two assistant ¢ 
Louis, Mo., showing a 24-hour run on a 165 the repair costs have 1 t 
horse-power Diesel engine used at that plant the engine’s price, this 
This log sheet showed an average output of ing of the engine once every t 
33.87 kilowatts per hour, or a total of 813 kilo- Another notable installati 
watt hours for the day, using an average of  gines, at Appleton, Wis nsist 
5.17 gallons of fuel oil per hour, or a total of h.p., three-cylinder, four-stt 
124 gallons. The engine used 1 gallon of lubri Each engine is directly connected t 
cating oil costing 58% cents per gallon. Fuel double-acting triplex pumps of 2,000,001 
oil cost 5 cents per gallon. An analysis of capacity each. The pumps are locate 
this log shows that the cost per kilowatt hour each end of each engine shaft 
for fuel oil was 0.76 cents and for lubricating Chalmers 15-k.w., 110-volt, direct 

“ oil 0.90 cents, making a total of 0.85 cents per erators are also connected by lit 

; kilowatt hour for the operation of this engine, chains, one to each engine 

4 
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AN ECONOMICAL DIESEL ENGINE INSTALLATION AT BALDWIN CITY, KANS 
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A Federal 2 ton 
Dump Truck 
owned and oper- 
ated by Dept. of 
Public Works, 



















British Columbia 


“If Federals are so successful in every kind of business, 
they should be successful, too, for our work.”— 


Such is the logical line of reasoning of many municipal 
public works officials. For not only have the Federal 
trucks been noted for dependability—their rugged 
chassis, mechanism and power of motor contributing 
to gain this recognition—but also for low operating 
costs and maintenance. The records of Federal 
operation and maintenance will compare favorably 
with any truck on the market. 





Ten years’ experience in building Federal trucks also 


; has enabled the manufacturers to build a truck good 
This is the sign of the 


Tenth Year Federal, not only for today but the infinite tasks and heavier 
@ sign a of loads of tomorrow. Stamina is built into the truck— 
ten years 0 success in a 2 , ° , in al 2 . : 

coery field of truck and it is that stamina that pays in rich returns on the 
transportation. initial investment. 


Federals are built in every capacity. 


A request for “Traffic News” will bring you by mail 
a magazine telling interestingly of the tasks being 
performed in every field by Federals. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
34 FEDERAL AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tas American City. 
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THIS TRUCK, THE PROPERTY OF ALDEN NO. 3, A VOLUNTEER FIRE COMPANY OF NEWPORT 





TOWNSHIP, PA., WENT THROUGH A REMARKABLE ROAD TEST WITH GREAT SUCCESS 


Fire Truck Performs Remarkable 
Climbing Feat 


Cities with hilly districts will be particularly 
interested in the remarkable feat recently ac- 
complished by a Stutz 500-gallon, triple com- 
bination’ pumping engine, recently purchased 
by the Alden Fire Company, Newport Town 
ship, Pa. The fire truck climbed the very 
heavy grade of Giant’s Despair on the Wilkes 
Barre Mountain, without difficulty in the re- 
markable time of 6.97 minutes. Giant’s De- 
spair Mountain several years ago helped such 
noted automobile racers as De Palma, Chev- 
rolet, Harron, Christie and other famous 
drivers to build up their records of daring. 
Chief Frank Hochreiter of the- Wilkes-Barre 
Fire Department was the official judge of this 
test, and so well satisfied were his fire com- 
missioners with the performance of the New- 
port Township machine that a similar machine 
has been ordered for the Wilkes-Barre De 
partment. 

Some specific data with regard to this test 
may be. of interest to readers of THe AMent- 
can City. The length of the course over 
which the test was run was 5,700 feet, involv- 
ing a 1,000-foot run of 10 per cent grade and 
another 1,000 feet on a 16 per cent grade, 300 
feet of 15 per cent grade with a sharp turn, 
700 feet of 14 per cent grade with a right-angle 
turn, 300 feet of 18 per cent grade, 400 feet 
of 12 per cent grade, 300 feet of 16 per cent 
grade, 300 feet of 15 per cent grade, 700 feet 
of 20 per cent grade, and 1,000 feet of 20 per 
cent grade. The total rise from start to finish 
was 940 feet, the distance being covered in 6.97 
minutes. The machine was in first speed for 


3.03 minutes, in second speed for 3.44 minutes, 
and in high gear for 0.5 minute. The average 
speed up the hill was 9.47 miles per hour. The 
wheel base to the truck is 163 inches, the reat 
tires being 38 x 7 inches, the motor siz 
544 x 7 x 4 inches delivering 68 horse-power 
and 1,000 r.p.m. The total weight of the truck 
with load and five men was 11,375 pounds, the 
axle reduction 5% to I, transmission low gear 
reduction 3.5 to I, transmission second speed 
reduction 2.31 to 1, transmission high speed re 
duction I to I. 


Dry Feed Apparatus for Water- 
Works Chemicals 


In the design and operation of filtration 
plants, serious consideration must be given to 
the method of applying the coagulant to the 
water to be treated. Since the inception ot 


mechanical filtration, the making of solutions 
and the application of the solution to the water 
has been the generally accepted plan of treat- 
nent. The economy of dry feed apparatus for 
water-works chemicals has led many plants to 
install this type of chemical feed 

The Pittsburgh Filter and Engineering Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed a machine 
which meets the popular need for a dry feed 
apparatus and which is low enough in cost to 
enable it to come into general use. The first 
machine of this type was placed in operation in 
the filtration plant at Toledo, Ohio, where it 
has been operating continually day and night 
with great success. The type O machine, 
shown on page 239, which is a later development 
of the original Toledo machine, consists of 
storage hopper, water-motor, feeding mechan- 
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The Beginning of the World’s 
Second Largest Industry 


EORGE B. SELDEN invented, in 1877, the first internal com- 
bustion gasoline engine for road locomotion. This was the 
beginning of the world’s second largest industry. 


History affords no more startling record have served and proved their ability. 

of achievement than the development of SELDEN TRUCKS possess tremendous 
the automotive industry, which resulted strength of construction and enormous 
from this remarkable invention by Selden. pulling power. Actual records of users 
Selden Trucks have shared in the prove their cost of operation and main- 
development of this second largest SEL tenance to below. There are no bet- 


there has existed a need for depend- \ eae) Ask us to give you facts that will 
able,economical, profitable haulageof — \%—<¢ show how Selden Trucks are effecting 
commodities, SELDEN TRUCKS —_— economies in your line of business. 
114, 2%, 3%, 5 Ton Models—All WORM Drive 
WRITE for Booklet, “Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow,” which contains a brief 
history of the early days of the automobile. 


SELDEN TRUCK CORPORATION, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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industry. Wherever in the world &A i) ter trucks than SELDEN TRUCKS. 
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New Sales Manager 
for Nordberg 


A New 3-Ton Fire Truck 


nt 





A DRY FEED APPARATUS FOR FEEDING WATER-WORKS ( 


CHEMICALS TO RAW WATER PEWD t 
ism and mixing chamber. The hopper is of a powerful special type 
conical shape with a capacity of 3.3 cubic feet vith a 5 1/10-incl 
or an equivalent of 218 pounds of sulphate ot developing 42 |! S.A et 
iron, 193 pounds of alum, 144 pounds of soda pump, driven t 
ash or 125 pounds of hydrated lime, in the dry sion, has 
state. On top of the hopper a cover is pr pounds press 
vided having an opening large enough to per fighting equi 
mit filling the hopper easily. This hopper 1s which is 9 feet long. 4 
provided with %4-inch-mesh screen which pre leep 
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Make Streets Clean 


“Studebaker Model” 
FLUSHING and SPRINKLING UNITS 














Forty feet from curb to‘curb—sand filled brick pavement—cleaned in one trip with 
three nozzles. 


The machine has four nozzles which can be used discharging one, two or three flushing 
streams at the same time. 


Removing the heavy accumulation of Winter or the lighter dirt of Summer is within 
the range of this machine due to the adjustable nozzles and the independent control 
of the pressure. 


A horse-drawn uniform pressure flusher is provided where conditions do not justify 
investment in a motor flusher but where economical, efficient and sanitary cleaning 
is desired. 


Inquire of any motor truck manufacturer or ask the truck dealer in your city for com- 
plete information on ‘“‘STUDEBAKER MODEL’’ flushing and sprinkling units 
mounted on their trucks, or address 


Municipal Supply Gmpany 


South Bend, Indiana 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz Amunican Crrv. 
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Pumps for Water- 
Works or Fire Service 


The interest that is being shown 
by municipalities to-day in 
pumps for fire apparatus and 
for water-works service is tre- 
mendous. Many manufacturers 
have developed special pumps 
for each type of service. The 
Northern Fire Apparatus Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
developed a pump having an - 
efficiency of 83 per cent, which 
it claims will deliver more gal- 
lons per minute per horse power 
than any other similar pump. It 
is guaranteed to deliver 250 gal- 
lons of water per minute at 120 
pounds net pump pressure when 
drafting water. When mounted 
as a fire pump on a 3%-ton 
chassis, it delivers over 400 gal- 
lons of water per minute at 120 
pounds net pump pressure when drafting water, 
and will successfully pass an Underwriters’ Test 
at this capacity. 

An instance of this dependability is shown 
in the case of Katonah, N. Y., which purchased 
a 1%-ton chassis, Northern-equipped, in 1916. 
In 1918, the town decided to buy a pump and 
purchased a smaller size which it installed. At 
a test, this pump drafted water from a lake, 
pumped the water through 1,500 feet of fire 
hose and threw a good fire stream over the 
tallest building. A pump test was made of a 
Northern pump on January 13, 1920, on the 
54th Street Pier, New York City. The average 
lift was about 13 feet, ranging from Io feet at 
high tide to 16 feet at low tide. The machine 
pumped 300 gallons at 120 pounds pressure in 6 
hours, 200 gallons at 200 pounds pressure for 
3 hours, and 100 gallons at 150 pounds pres- 
sure for 3 hours. In addition to the above 
test, the machine was run at full speed and 
delivered 475 gallons per minute at 50 pounds 
pressure, demonstrating its ability to operate 
as a booster pump. This test was run under 
the jurisdiction of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, whose tests are known to be 
the most severe pumping engine tests that any 
manufacturer can be called upon to undergo. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
Northern centrifugal mounted with electric 
drive for water-works service, where it can 
act either as a booster pump or in regular serv- 
ice. This rotary pump is of the positive dis- 
placement type, meaning that at each revolu- 
tion a definite volume of water is moved from 
the suction side of the pump to the discharge 
side, making the pump practically self-priming. 
The contact surfaces between the impellers 
and the walls of the pump casing and between 
the impellers themselves perform the sa.ne 
functions as the valves and valve seats in 
piston pumps. The absence of valves in the 
Northern pump is one of its particular fea- 
tures. The capacity of the pump varies in pro- 
portion to the speed at which it is run, One 
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PUMP WITH ELECTRIC DRIVE FOR WATER- 
WORKS SERVICE 


of the particular claims of the manufacturers 
in the line of dependability and service is that 
the entire head of the pump is demountable. 
A town at very moderate cost can carry an 
extra pumping head in stock, which can be 
bolted on the pump base in place of the one 
originally furnished with the pumping unit if 
anything should go wrong with the first one 
In other words, with a shut-down of only an 
hour the unit can be put into first-class work- 
ing shape again. The broken-down unit or the 
defective unit, as the case may be, can be re- 
turned to the manufacturer, who will allow full 
credit for it less the exact cost of repairing it 
and putting it in first-class condition again. 
At that time the manufacturer will return it to 
the town for further usage as a spare 


Keeping Pavements Clean 


From the standpoint of personal comfort, 
we want our streets kept clean. We dislike to 
have our nasal tissues tickled with flying 
particles or to wade across stretches of mud 
or oily slime on any pavement. But in addi- 
tion to personal comfort, the question of 
health is involved. The average citizen does 
not consider the effect of cleanliness in the 
streets on the health of the community, but 
studies of this question by the medical fra- 
ternity have shown that many diseases are 
traceable either directly to germs flying about 
with the dust or to the irritation of the dust 
opening the way for later infection. 

The rapid development of motorized street 
cleaning has been made possible by the de- 
velopment of motor trucks capable of carry- 
ing heavy loads, and the perfecting of the 
pressure system for delivering a stream of 
water at high pressure and at a moderate 
angle to the street. The motor flusher driven 
up the street keeps a continual wave of water 
under high pressure ahead of it. This wave 
adequately washes off all street litter and de- 
posits it in the gutter ready for removal. The 
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Packard Truck with special dump body for county road develooment. Such municipal departments as Fire, 
Street Cleaning, Ash and Garbage Removal, Water Works, Post Office, etc., are getting the 
advantage of Packard low transportation costs in many cities. 


Is the City Official Getting the Full 


Benefit of Continued Maintenance 


ROM his own practical ex- 

perience in many public 
departments and works, the 
City or County official knows 
the benefits of continued ex- 
pert maintenance. 


That is why he asks, before 
he buys a truck today, ‘‘What 
sort of maintenance organiza- 
tion will you put behind my 
truck?”’ 

In more than 200 Packard 
Service Stations you find Uni- 
form Service Methods, Uni- 
form Stock-keeping Methods 

a uniform system in place 
of the haphazard, time-con- 
suming practice found in the 
average repair shop. 

You find more than one 
hundred repair operations 
standardized workmanship 


improved, time saved, costs 
reduced. 

Cooperation between owner 
and Packard Service is carried 
out by a system of monthly 
truck inspections whereby 
more efficient operation and 
low maintenance are assured. 


The Packard Technical Ser- 
vice Division was established 
to give the fullest advantage 
of Packard’s 44 factors of en- 
gineering superiority, and the 
long life built into every Pack- 
ard Truck. 


And the official, with ever 
the reduction of city expenses 
in mind, is quick to realize 
the effect this Packard expert 
maintenance will have in cut- 
ting down city transportation 
costs. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One”’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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A STREET FLUSHER ON DUTY IN OTTAWA, CANADA 


Federal Motor Truck Company, 34 Federal 


Avenue, Detroit, Mich., has installed flushers 
of this type in a number of cities, one of 
which, now in use by the city of Ottawa, Can 


ada, is illustrated herewith 

In addition to removing all manner of dirt 
from the pavement, these flushers have been 
found useful in many communities for other 


services in cases of emergency, and in some 
instances by well-planned organization By 
pumping from the tanks through one stream, 
it is possible to readily flush sewers which may 
not be convenient to fire hydrants. By re 


versing the process, cisterns, catch basins an 
trenches may be pumped out in case of 
necessity. By filling the tank with the 

proper spraying solution, the motor 
flusher may be sent out to parks on 

the line of highways, for spraying 

trees to reduce moths and preying in 

sects. 


A New Cast Iron Pipe 
Joint 


A prepared joint for cast iron pipe 
has been developed by the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., in order to save labor and ma 
terial and to expedite the laying of 
bell-and-spigot cast iron pipe. The 
new joint is factory-made and uniform. 
The bell for this pipe is essentially the 
same as the American Water Works 
Association Standard bell. The bot 
tom of the bell slopes at 30 degrees 
toward the center of the pipe. At 
the factory the pipe is up-ended 
so that the joints may properly be 
placed in the sockets of the pipe 
A series of wedges held together by 
a lead strip is first inserted. On top 
of this the jute or hemp is calked 
and finally the lead is cast on top of 
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SECTION SHOWING NEW TYPE OF CAST IRON PIPE 
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TIFFIN 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD OF VALUE IN 
STREET wher tect ERS 


TIFFIN FLUSHERS can be 
depended upon to do more 
work and better work,— 
and at a lower operating 
cost. 


on Mae SITUS TULLE 





Tiffin was the first flusher 
to be completely developed 
into a successful and prac- 
tical machine. 


} 


EN Aull 


Tiffin supremacy has never 
wavered. 


‘The TIFFIN WAGON COMPANY, Tiffin, Ohio 
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For Road Maintenance 


Use A ‘“‘Reliance’’ Porcupine Scarifier for Best 
Results 


It is Absolutely Essential That the Old Top Be 
Loosened up Before Applying New Top Dressing. 
Our Scarifier is Designed for Just This Purpose— 
Will Save You Many Times Its Cost. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Reltance Road Building Equipment 




















THE DESTRUCTOR COMPANY 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., Managers, 111 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Designing Engineers for the Celebrated 


Heenan Refuse Destructor 
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